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LEIGHTRONIX Systc 

• Reliable - Systems that are not PC 
based, so they run truly unattended 

• Powerful - Full -function system 
control with device status 

• Versatile - Support for servers, DVD 
players, VCRs, routing switchers, 
and more 

• Expandable - Control for as many as 
80 devices and a routing matrix as 
large as 250x250 

• Accessible - All controllers are 
network manageable, featuring 
integrated Ethernet ports 

• Easy to use - Thousands of users, 
from the beginner to the pro, 
are using LEIGHTRONIX control 
solutions every day 

LEIGHTRONIX Sales and Supper? 

• Responsive - A proven track record 
of excellent customer support 

• Affordable - A leading supplier of 
co st- effective automation sol uti o n s 

• Focused - LEIGHTRONIX has consistently 
provided comprehensive broadcast and 
cable playback solutions 

• Dedicated - 21 years serving the PEG 
access community 
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LEIGHTRONIX, INC. 



Affordable Versatile Reliable CLIV_/I I I l\V«/l 

Cable/Broadcast Automation CONTROL PRODUCTS 

www.leightronix.com/system ♦ lnfo@leightronix.com ♦ (800) 243-5589 
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Inscriber InfoCaster 

Educational Institutes. Community Groups. Government Organizations. 

Reaching your audience has never been easier, thanks to Inscriber' 8 
Infocaster ". Whether for community television broadcasting, digital 
signage or in-house information channels, InfoCaster provides a cost- 
effective solution for achieving your presentation ideas. Powerful and 
extremely easy-to-use, InfoCaster is designed to quickly create attrac- 
tive, professional multi-zone layouts for immediate broadcast or 
digital display. Integrate crawls, rolls, animations, clocks, video and 
audio clips for dynamic presentations. Incorporate InfoCaster 
Network Manager to simultaneously manage multiple InfoCaster 
systems and effectively target localized audiences. Whatever your 
presentation goals, choose InfoCaster to make them a reality. 

mJ^ www.infncaster.tv 




North & South American Sales-26 Peppier Street, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada N2J 3C4 Toll-free: + 1 800 363.3400 Tel; +1.519.570.9111 FaK; +1.519.570.9)10 European Sales— Ziidstraat 72. 1431 EE Aalsmeer, The Netheilandi 
Tel: +31.297,380930 Fax: *31 -297.3809*$ Asia-Pacific Sales— Level 9. AIG Building 1-1-3 Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 1OO-00Q5. Japan Tel: .81 .3.5288.523? Fax: +81.48.838.6484 *lnseriber i* a registered trademark and infoCa&ter ii a 
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Visit our web at http://www.tittrac.com 

site to see a list of satisfied users 
and learn more about how PEG/SYS 
can automate your facility. 




The Intelligent Station Management 
System for Today's PEG Operators 



PEG/SYS is THE cost effective station 
management solution for today's Public, Education 
and Government Cable Access Channels. 

PEG/SYS includes hardware and software 
components designed for PEG operators with 
limited staff and budget. Components include: 
» Station Automation Software 
» Digital Server and Encoding Systems 

• Tape Automation Systems including Mini-DV 

• VCR Control 

• Digital VCR's 

• Digital Video Archive Solutions 

• Internet Access 
»Web Casting Solutions 

• Video On-Demand 

PEG/SYS offers: 

• Complete station automation 

• 24/7 operating capability 

• Router Control 

• Remote Access and Error Paging 

• Traffic Manager Interface 

• Web Interface 

• Interface to FACIL software Summer 2001 

• Plus many other features normaliy 
found in higher end solutions 
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AUTOMATED VIDEO SYSTEMS 



3353 Earhart Drive, Suite 212 • Carrollton.TX 75006 
Toll Free: 800.601 .6991 
Phone: 972.980.6991 * Fax: 972.980.6994 
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Contact MagicBox to see which 
product is best for your application! 
Call or e-mail for free video. 



From complete, stand-alone CGs to 
dedicated player units with Windows- 
based creation and scheduling tools. 



•Alphagen Character Generator 
Stand-alone, turnkey CG with 
thousands of backgrounds. 

•VIP Video Information Player 
The video information player 
that's reliable, easy to use. 

•Aavelin— our newest product! 
Our most advanced signage 
system with the 
features you want. 



Magt€Box, Inc.® 

www.rnagicboxinc.com 

tel. 541.752.5654 
fax 541.752.5614 
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If it's cutting edge technology, medical breakthroughs, 
or advanced aeronautical research- 
NASA 's Destination Tomorrow™ will bring it to you first. 



NASA's Destination Tomorrow™ ? 

presents 30-minute educational programs that focus on l| 

NASA research, including new technologies, advanced : 

aerodynamics, past achievements, and medical 4> 

breakthroughs. Each exciting program gives the audience an . <£; 

and demonstrates how research and \ 
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Your station can receive this 
programming FREE.Just 
register online at 
destination.larc.nasa.gov 

or call 757-864-6100. 


for information about NASA's 
Destination Tomorrow™ or other 
programming produced by 
NASA's Center for Distance 
Learning, visit 
dlcenter.larc.nasa.gov. 


Programs are developed in cooperation with Christopher Newport University. Program 
captioning is funded by a grant from NEC Foundation of America. Broadcast and 
off-air rights ere unlimited and are granted in perpetuity. 
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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 



Media More Than Just Entertainment 

BY BUNNIE RIEDEL 



On May 12, the Alliance for 
Community Media hosted a forum on 
media consolidation and the impending 
Federal Communications Commission 
Report and Order on media ownership 
and cross-ownership (which was voted 3- 
2 in favor by the commissioners on June 
2). The forum was taped at Arlington 
Community Television under the direc- 
tion of national board member Jackie 
Steven. On May 28, the forum went out 
on Free Speech TV six times for downlink 
by access centers across the country. And 
on May 29, the phones in the national 
office rang off the hook with people 
wanting information on what they could 
do to turn the situation around. 

The show was moderated by Larry 
Irving (former head of National 
Telecommunications infrastructure 
Agency under President Bill Clinton), and 
the guests included FCC Commissioner 
Jonathan Adelstein, Jeff Chester (Center 
for Digital Democracy) and me. I believe 
the show is an excellent discussion about 
the collapse of the diversity of voices in 
this country, 

A week after taping the show, I was in 
Barranquilla, Colombia for an interna- 
tional conference on social uses 
of media, NUESTROSMedia III. 
It was an exciting trip and I had 
the honor of meeting media 
activists, academics and practi- 
tioners from all over the world. 
I presented information on how 
we have obtained Public, 
Educational and Governmental 
(PEG) access and the issues we 
face in protecting this valuable 
public interest media. The text 
of my speech is on our website 
at www.alliancecm.org in the News sec- 
tion. To find out more about the confer- 
ence go to www.ourmedianet.org. 

During the conference I heard about: 
efforts to bring even the most rudimenta 
ry communications (telephone) to vil- 
lages in Africa; a weekly television soap 
opera in Nicaragua {Sexto Sentido or 



You are part of an international effort of people who under- 
stand that media may often be best when it seeks to do more than 
just entertain. There is much that our friends around the world 
can learn from our experiences and it is clear to me, there is much 
that our friends around the world can teach us. 



Sixth Sense) that features six teenagers as 
they tackle tough issues such as rape, 
domestic violence, sexual orientation, 
drug and alcohol abuse, reproductive 
health; the over 450 community radio 
stations in Colombia; regulatory efforts in 
Ecuador; using media for political organ- 
izing in Argentina; ethno-demographic 
mapping of media usage through a proj- 
ect at Oxford University, England; the 
delivery of wireless technology to the 
extreme rural areas of Canada; the inde- 
pendent media movement based in 
Seattle and its growth worldwide. 

I had many opportunities to spend 
time with the communications students 
at the Universidad del Norte, our host 
campus, and I greatly enjoyed talking to 
them about their hopes and aspirations 
for the future. As one might expect, they 
have similar desires for their future as 





Communications students of Universidad del Norte. 



students do everywhere, but living in 
Colombia, they know that there is much 
work to be done to achieve their dreams. 
Frankly, my time with the students was 
my favorite time spent! I invited every 
one of them to visit our Wash ington 
office when they are in DC. (Many of the 
students come from wealthy families and 



Bunnie Riedel with Lumko Mpinde. telecom 
regulator, of South Africa. 

they frequently come to the United States 
to visit). 

On my arrival back in the U.S., the 
news was full of the impending FCC rul- 
ing on media consolidation and cross - 
ownership. I found it an odd juxtaposi- 
tion, to have spent a week with people 
who are working so hard to get any kind 
of media into their hands and then to be 
here where we are so "media rich" and 
yet so few entities control it all. 

Many times over the last few years I 
have briefed State Department visitors 
from various countries on our legislative 
and regulatory framework. Attending the 
conference in Colombia reminded me 
again how media democracy is a world- 
wide movement, a movement that is 
vital, growing and unstoppable. You are 
part of an international effort of people 
who understand that media may often be 
best when it seeks to do more than just 
entertain. There is much that our friends 
around the world can learn from our 
experiences and it is clear to me, there is 
much that our friends around the world 
can teach us. 

Bunnie Riedel is executive director of the 
Alliance for Community Media. Contact her 
at briedel@alliancecm.org 
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'Talk Amongst Yourselves...' 



Information, resources, networking 
and national office announcements 
are available day or night. The Alliance 
hosts three listservs to help you: 

The Access Forum list is open to anyone inter- 
ested in community access. To sign-up, inter- 
ested persons shoidd send a message to: 
access~forumsubscribe@lists.aUiancecm.org. 

The Alliance Announce list is open only to 
members of the Alliance for Community Media. 
Members should send a request to: alliance- 
announce-subscribe@ lists.alliancecm.org. 

To subscribe to the Alliances' Equal 
Opportunity list, send an email to 
attiance-eo-subscribe@lists.altiancecm.org 
After subscribing you may write messages to: 
alliance-eo@lists.alliancecm.org 



USEFUL CONTACTS 



Alliance for Community Media 
686.11th St NW, Suite 740 
Washington, DC 20001-4542 
202.393.2650 voice / 202.393.2653 fax 
Email: acm@alliancecm.org 
www.alliancecm.org 

Federal Communications Commission 

The Portals 
445 12th St. SW, Washington, DC 20024 
202.418.0200 voice / 202.418.2812 fax 
www.fcc.gov 

Your Federal Legislators 

The Honorable 

United States Senate, Washington, DC 20515 

The Honorable 

United States House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20510 
or call 202.224.3121 

on the web at http://thomas.loc.gov 
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FROM THE ALLIANCE CHAIR 



Bom tarde, como vai? Tudo hem, voce a? 

BY BRIAN WILSON 



Bom tarde, como vai? Tudo bem, voce 
a? Tudo bem, obhgado. 

Over the last few years I have had the 
privilege of visiting Brazil. Not wanting to 
seem the "Ugly American," T thought I 
should learn to speak Portuguese, specifi- 
cally Brazilian Portuguese. Eu sau estu- 
dente de portuguise. 

I grew up in a very normal happy fami- 
ly, with parents whose lives necessitated 
much international travel, My father was 
adamant about two things. We should 
embrace local culture and experience local 
peoples and we should never be perceived 
as the "Ugiy American." Make all the jokes 
you want about French waiters, but 
Americans are often viewed as culturally 
narrow minded, believing that the 
American style of living is the only way of 
life, which only fosters the "French waiter" 
attitude. And I have witnessed Americans 
abroad displaying embarrassing and 
insulting behavior, refusing to learn local 
customs, expecting special treatment for 
simply being Americans, and making sug- 
gestions that a local resident's life as their 
housekeeper in the U.S. would far surpass 
their current standard of living. I can't 
begin express my shame while witnessing 
such actions. But because of my father's 
perspective, our family walked for miles 
through every foreign city we were in, in 
an effort to learn and embrace it. And by 
the time I was 13, although never fluent, I 
could negotiate my way around in French, 
German and a little Farsi. And now as an 
adult, I visit counties with the expectation 
of having to fit into their culture and no t 
asking them to accommodate mine. Does 
that change their perspective of us as a 
people? I'm not sure. But I am sure that I 
walk away much more involved, engaged 
and enriched. 

1 don't think anyone in those countries 
was ever convinced I spoke their native 
tongue well, but I know they appreciated 
the effort to recognize the value of their 
language rather than to expect they would 
understand mine. In Brazil last year, I 
would stop the shop owners from speaking 
in English to me, insisting on them letting 



Recalling a speech heard long ago in our conferences about the 
many and varied types of corn being methodically narrowed down 
to one, our job is to guarantee that diversity remains available to the 
individual palate, and the everyone is invited to the tasting. 



me struggle through Portuguese because 1 
wanted to understand it. More importantly 
for me, I wanted to deliver a message that 
said 1 saw value in their culture and want- 
ed to cross a communication barrier. 1 got 
to the point where I could tell if someone 
was a carioca from Rio or a resident of Sao 
Paulo. But believe me, no matter howl 
tried; they knew I was a tourist. However, 
we were able to communicate, laugh 
together, share the experience and walk 
away knowing that i carried with me a lit 
bit more of them than the other way 
around. 

However, 1 believe there is a more 
important lesson underneath my travel 
tales. The struggle to communicate, share 
needs and points of view, and be under- 
stood, is universal and the responsibility 
create the opportunity for it is incumbent 
upon all of us. For our part, as a movement 
and an organization, we must reach out 
and embrace our fellows around the globe 
who share similar goals. And we must take 
the necessary steps to understand the 
message in the "native" tongue and then 
pass that valuable gift on. Recalling a 
speech heard long ago in our conferences 
about the many and varied types of corn 
being methodically narrowed down to one, 
our job is to guarantee that diversity 
remains available to the individual palate, 
and the everyone is invited to the tasting. 

1 discovered I am much better at read- 
ing in Portuguese than 1 am in listening to 
it. So, when in Brazil, I turned on the 
closed captioning to better understand the 
programming. And there amidst the many 
hours of novellas and soccer games, 1 
found local programming discussing the 
plight of the residents of the favellas 
(squatters slums) in Rio. I witnessed 
Brazilian democracy in action as the coun- 
try elected a new and popular socialist 



President; Lttla. And recently I have seen 
similar documentaries about the favellas 
appearing on access television and in filtn 
festivals here in the US. But as you will 
learn in this issue, not all change in the 
government in Brazil is seen as positive. 
The fledgling Brazilian community televi- 
sion movement seems to he at a standstill 
and the growing community radio com- 
munity may be systematically being shut 
down. Sound familiar? 

This issue of the CMR is entitled "The 
Wired World" and reflects a world of cul- 
tures from Asia to Poland to Colombia and 
all from the perspective of local voices, 
sharing the message and developing a 
worldwide movement. And 1 believe, as we 
share our messages, our cultures and our 
experience in developing community' 
media in this country, we support this 
important movement in this wired world. 

For nearly two years now I have been 
negotiating an opportunity to explore 
community media in Cuba. And last week 
I was invited to participate in an interna- 
tional media congress in Mexico. My hope 
is that these adventures come to fruition. 
So as I look forward to these trips, the 
Alliance continues to share its mission 
with the world. It is through this interna- 
tional community building bridges, shar- 
ing cultural experiences from our fellows 
around the world, that we can strengthen 
both our cause, but more importantly our 
mutual understanding while dispelling the 
image of the "Ugly American." 

I am eager to read this issue. I am sure 
we will all find it quite compelling. 

Brian Wilson is chair of the Alliance for 
Community Media and a former PEG ED 
and currently a public policy planning and 
compliance analyst for the City and County 
of San Francisco. Contact him at 
Brian. Wilson@sfgav. org. 
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' ' ay back in 1969, writing about the then kooky ideas of Marshall McLuhan, author Tom 
Wolfe asked the question "What, if He is Right?" ' Well, it turns out the "kook" was actu- 
ally a media visionary and some of his wackier thoughts have become mundane reality 
McLuhan coined the concepts of a wired world and global village. Where most people 
saw only data and information, McLuhan sensed that mass media was becoming what he termed a 
"second skin" which was fundamentally altering the way people saw themselves and others. 

The wired (and wireless) connections that tie tribes of people together via the Internet, television 
and radio are what this issue of CMR highlights. The promising power of media to advance human 
understanding and bring disparate groups into harmony with one another is what McLuhan hoped 
the global village would someday become. 

In this issue: award-winning access TV producer Mary Lou Bigelow travels back to Afghanistan to 
tell the real story of a historic civilization and generous people nearly destroyed by war; Erik 
Mollberg travels from the Hoosier state to a former Communist state to recount the evolution of tele- 
vision in post-revolution Poland; Eli Kao writes about Cambridge w « j W ■ T 
Community TV's International Channel and its vital connection 1/l/FRFD W ORI I") 
to new immigrants to the United States; Melody Tsang recounts 

the history of the access show Asian Spectrum and how it keeps THE CtIJOB AIj 

Chinese speaking Americans in touch with each other in greater 

Boston; From England, David Wortley writes on the subject of ¥ JWW W Af^U^ 

distance learning over community radio and the Internet; W 1 1 J / IMIj 

Houston Media Source's Jim Ellinger reviews the latest World 

Association of Community Radio Broadcasters (AMARC) conference held in Nepal; Julio Wainer gives 
an up-to the minute, on the ground report about the setbacks, protests and expectations on the com- 
munity radio and TV movement in Brazil; From Open Channels Europe, Christer Hederstrom looks 
back at how and why he developed The Global Village CAT website; The president of Radio Free 
Europe, Thomas Dine comments on how the Internet is bringing down a dictator in Armenia; Using 
media as a tool for conflict resolution is the focus of an overview of the Search for Common Ground; 
The global reach and influence of the Independent Media Center is documented by Mike 
Eisenmenger; The unlikely creation of community TV in Bolivia is the subject of Robert Huesca's 
report; Cleniencia Rodriguez details the discussion around media justice and citizens' media from 
Baranquilla, Colombia at the OUR Media III conference held in May of this year. The issue also looks 
at the World Summit on the Information Society, the first of which will be held this December in 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

Than ks for the support of the CMR Editorial Board, particularly John Higgins, to the great George 
Stoney, and to Managing Editor Tim Goodwin for his guidance and tireless work to make it all hap- 
pen. Thanks to my staff at Maiden Access TV especially Lee Ann Small, who made it possible for me 
to take on this task. Many thanks to Juan Nicolas Ruiz for designing the cover. 

— Jeff Hansell 

i The Pumphouse Gang, by Tom Wolfe 

Jeff Hansell is executive director of Maiden Access TV north of Boston; also the chair of the Northeast 
Region of the Alliance for Community Media; and, thanks to the generous and unselfish cooperation of 
his wife Sophie, the new father of twin boys, Jules and Mathis. Contact him atjeff@matv.org. 
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WE DON'T PLAY GAMES. 

WE DON'T DO SPREAD SHEETS. 
WE DON'T DO WORD PROCESSING. 

WE DO VIDEO. 



And we do it very well. Over 70,000 people world- 
- wide have chosen Casablanca video editing products 
to create award-winning, professional-quality videos. 

Why have such an 
unprecedented number 
of people turned to the 
Casablanca? One reason is 
ease of use. Last year, top 
honors were taken by fourth 
graders at Rocky Ridge 
Elementary in Hoover, 
Alabama, for a video they 
researched, wrote, shot, 
acted in and edited! 

And the video quality is outstanding. News stories 
edited on the Casablanca appear regularly on CNN 




A secret to our success — the 
Casablanca's uniquely simple 
Interface, Under it lies incredible 
power of slow and fast motion, 
multi-layers, FX, rolling, scrolling, 
crawling titles and much more. 
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"Wow! The Kron is so powerful 
and yet so easy to use. I don't feel 
constrained by the technology. 
Finally I can express my creativity 
freely." 

— Narayan Kaimal 
Belmont MA 



Kron 

• OVD-creation (optional recorder] 

■ Multi-layering ancf scrub audio 

■ Up to Digital-Beta quality 

■ NativE DV orMPEG-2 

■ $5,495 rVoiv shipping' 



Newsroom. And thousands of videographers and other 
commercial production firms use Casablanca video editors 
for their daily work. 

Easy to learn yet powerful enough to let your 
imagination run wild. Try the Casablanca Avio and 
Casablanca Kron for yourself. They're all you need to edit. 
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"Unbelievable. I wish I had this 
when I was working at the TV 
station. This makes teaching video 
production fun again and allows 
creativity to flow." 
— Donna Haire 

Quincy (IL) Public Schools 



Avio standalone video editor 

■ Up to 12 hours video storage 

■ Realtime transitions 

■ MPEG-2. full IBP editing 

■ Native DV 

■ Avio ST SI ,295 

■ Avio DV 51,795 Now shipping! 




Casablanca 

MacroSystem US the digital video company WWW.casablanca.tV 1.877.554.2846 



Afghanistan Revisited 

'I was incensed at the media's focus on men and boys with guns 
and women dressed in filthy chaderis or burqas, begging in the streets. ' 



by Mary Lou Bigelow 

, J i rial's wrong with your mobile. 
/// /Mary Lou? I've been calling all 

/ / day! Get over to Chuman 
Husori. Now!" came the staccato voice 
over the phone. It was Nasrullah Noori, 
media relations for the Afghan Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. "There's to be a bonfire 
of a narcotics haul over at the field," he 
said hurriedly in my ear. "You have about 
five minutes!" 

"Turn the car around, Dell," I called 
out. Zoot Zoot! Chuman Husori." A 
screech of wheels, a quick turn and we 
barreled down the pitted, dusty road, 
bumping all the way at faster than nor- 
mal speed over the rough terrain. I felt 
myself slam against the car door, then 
bounce up and down on the seat, listen- 
ing to my camera paraphernalia rattling 
in the trunk. The car came to a sudden 
stop. We grabbed our equipment and ran 
to the site where a man stood atop a 
huge mound of what looked like pack- 
ages of dirt. I grabbed my Canon GL2 
from my interpreter Latif Noori and 
began recording just as the man picked 
up a small packet of a black substance 
from the pile and offered it to someone 
standing on the sidelines. When his 
friend refused it, he stuffed it in his own 
pocket, before proceeding to pour 
kerosene all over the pile. He jumped off 
his perch and seconds later the Minister 
of Interior Affairs Taj Mohammad Wardak 
lit a piece of paper and flung it at the pile. 
Boom! 

That scene is in The Mary Lou 
Bigelow Show— Afghanistan Series that 
airs each week in the Massachusetts 
communities in Arlington, Boston, 
Cambridge, Chelmsford, Lexington and 
Winchester. It also airs on Manhattan 
Neighborhood Network Channel 56 or 
1 08 each Saturday at 1:30 p.m. It will 
soon air on Channel 30 at Fairfax County 
TV in Virginia. 

Why do I have such a passion to do 
this series? That requires a complicated 




Mary Lou (left) interviews Attorney Hangama Anwari, 
training coordinator for UN Habitat - Afghanistan, 





(Left to right) Khyoom. Mary Lou, 
Hussein and Rajab in 1970. This pic- 
ture was used in the episode 
"Search for Khyoom and Rajab." 



Mary Lou (center) with a party picnicing in Paghman. 




answer. Perhaps I like living on the edge. 
When I have a camera in my hand, I will 
do just about anything, as though the 
camera lens shields me from any per- 
ceived or reai danger on the other side. 

My connection with Afghanistan goes 
back to 1968, when I moved to Kabul to 
accompany my former husband, a train- 
ing captain with Pan Am World Airways, 
working on a technical assistance pro- 
gram with Ariana Afghan Airlines. I 
taught English to Afghans at the United 
States Information Service through 1972. 
These were probably the most memo- 
rable years of my life. Through the ensu- 
ing years, I often wondered why they 



were so important to me. 

Then came September 11, 2001, 
bringing back the memories of that great 
land. But the images on mainstream TV 
and print media were not of the ancient 
country and proud people I remembered. 
They were not of Afghans with the wide 
smiles and the welcoming ways as I 
remembered. 

I was incensed at the media's focus on 
men and boys with guns and women 
dressed in fllthy chaderis or burqas, beg- 
ging in the streets. Reporters mispro- 
nounced "Kabul" and "Kunduz." They 
lumped the Afghans in with other nation- 
alities as if they were a sterotype or a 
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Turn up to four camcorders into a portable studio! 




5% discount for 
MM Momber s! 

Includes power supply, digital switcher, audio mixer, 
mini-DV recorder or hard drive, camera cables, intercom 
and 7-panel display. Measures 21" x 17" x 18" and 
weighs 40 pounds. 

Details? Go to www.sacramento.org 




916.456.8600 

Why pay more? 




Congratulations 2003 Alliance 
for Community Media Awards 

Wanda Baer 

George Stoney Award for Humanistic Communication 
Given annually to an organization or individual who has 
made an outstanding contribution to championing the 
growth and experience of humanistic community com- 
munications. 

Ron Cooper 

Buske Leadership Award 
Recognizing individuals who have demonstrated com- 
mitment to the mission and goals of the Alliance for 
Community Media, leadership within the organization 
within the last three years, a high degree of involvement 
in the organization nationally, regionally and at the chap- 
ter level, and continuing service to the Alliance. 

Tarek Bagdadi 

The Jewell Ryan-White Award for Cultural Diversity 
Given annually to those persons who show an outstand- 
ing contribution to a process that encourages, facilitates, 
or creates culturally diverse and/ or ironmainstream com- 
munity involvement in the Field of community media. 




FrameRate's powerful technology 
combines systems and software that 
allow you to create, edit, and manage 
programming on your PEG Access 
Channel. You can now capture material 
from a variety of media sources, edit 
and preview the content, and create a 
schedule for seamless transitions in 
playback. 



Frame Rate'' 

0^ 800579.8247 

utww.framerate. com 



So if your vision of the future includes a 
successful PEG channel, contact 
FrameRate for references (yes, 
references) and an analysis that will 
offer the best approach for getting 
started. We'll make it our mission. 



feur Vision 

Our Mission 



generic people fit- 
ting some trumped- 
up mold. They 
missed the mark. 

I had to do some- 
thing—perhaps only 
to cleanse my soul 
for having left my 
former cook Khyoom 
and his brother 
Rajah to fend for 
themselves and not 
helping them 
thoughout these 

devastating years of war, civil strife and 
Taliban oppression. The Afghanistan 
Series was born. 

Prior to 9-11, The Mary Lou Bigelow 
Show focused on any issue or subject that 
struck my fancy. But in those September 
days, as the fire and smoke of the Twin 
Towers embedded itself into my psyche, I 
knew I had to tell the world that Al 
Quaeda was not a terrorist organization 
born of the Afghans. I had to tell people 
around the world that Afghans never 
stirred outside their country to wage war. 
They merely fought to keep their rights 
and independence in a land that they 
called home. They saw Alexander the 
Great and Ghengis Khan pass through 
and finally, on August 19, 1919, banished 
the British after Three wars. (In fact, one 
of my recent interviews in the Royal 
Palace was with H.R.H. Gen. Sardar Abdul 
Wali, son-in-law of former King 
Mohammad Zahir Shah and son of die 
Victor of Kabul H.R.H Sardar Shah Wali.) 

In September 2002, 1 joined Newton, 
Massachusetts architect Najim Azadzoi 
and others on a trip back to Kabul to 
attend a conference on Kabul 
Reconstruction and Urban Vision and at 
the same time to search for my former 
cook Khyoom. 

Being back in Kabul was like going 
home. 1 was overwhelmed by the devasta- 
tion on the one hand and yet heartened 
on the other by the pulse and energy of 
the city. I was welcomed with the 
Afghans' legendary hospitality, and espe- 
cially when I told people that I lived there 
during the "good old days," under the 
regime of King Zahir Shah. 

Six weeks later I climbed back into a 
B727 Ariana Afghan Airlines plane and 
started my journey back to the states, 
armed with wonderful memories, 50 
hours of digital footage and lots of hours 




Mary Lou (left) interviews H.R.H. Gen. Sardar 
Abdul Wali, son in law of His Majesty Mohammad 
Zahir Shah and son of the Victor of Kabul in the 
third war with the British- Sardar Shah Wali in 
trie Royal Palace- 



ahead of me at the 
Final Cut Pro editing 
station at Winchester 
Community Access 
and Media and 
Arlington Studio 
producing my 
shows. 

As for Khyoom, I 
was not able to see 
him as he was work- 
ing in Saudi Arabia, 
but he is now back in 
Kabul. We keep in 
touch through email and the kindness of 
a friend at UNICEF. I look forward to 
returning as soon as possible to see him. 
Meanwhile, I keep pumping out the 
videos and hoping that my message is 
heard. 

My most ambitious work to date is a 
60-minute documentary with footage 
from my trip to Kabul last fall. Return to 
Afghanistan, The Forgotten Land, soon to 




be released, gives an all-round picture of 
the country as it is today. Viewers will see 
extremes from devastated areas to beauti- 
ful guesthouses; from the noisy, crowded 
money bazaar to the calm of the country- 
side with its beautiful vistas; from the 
hardship of an emergency hospital that 
operates without water or heat to plush 
restaurants such as Popo Lano with 
repasts to tempt the palette. This is an 
unprecedented journey into the heart and 
soul of Afghanistan — a journey guaran- 
teed to stir the emotions. 

Thirty-nine Afghanistan Series 
episodes later, there seems to be no let 
up. MIT Rotch Library recently acquired 
seven of my programs for its lending col- 
lection and other universities are begin- 
ning to make enquiries. 

The episodes are listed on my website 
at www.maryloubigelow.com or email me 
at MLBGlobalo@aol.com. 

The Mary Lou Bigelow Show received five 
Alliance for Community Media awards in 
2002. It took top honors as a talk show at the 
2002 Hometown Video Festival as well as two 
first- and two second-place awards at the 
Northeast Region Video Festival. In 2003, it 
received honorable mention at the 
Videographer Awards and a Bronze at the 
Telly awards. Prior to her TV shows, Mary 
Lou founded and edited a special supple- 
ment called "Economic Development for 
"Banker & Tradesman " a Massachusetts' 
banking periodical. 



WIRED WORLD WEBSITES TO WATCH: 



MediaRights.org 

h ttp://mediarigh ts. org 

The Global Action Project 

ft ttp://www,global-action. org 

indigenous Media Network 

httpllwww. indigenousmedia. org 

Media Arts Leadership Institute 

http:ffwww.namac.org/MemberH/mali.ht 

ml 

MIT Media Lab 

http://www. media, mit.edu 

Institute for Media, Peace and Security 

http://www.mediapeace.org 



Internews 

h ttp://www. internews. org 

Community Media South Asia 

http://www.cmsouthasia.net 

Voices for All - Media for Social Change 

ft ttp://www. voicesforall. org 

Dot Com Alliance 

http:llwww.dot-com-alliance.org 
lindex.html 



Open Society Institute - 

http://www.osi.hu/nmp 



Media Program 



Who Was Marshall McLuhan? 

http://wtvw.digitallantern.net/mcluhan 
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What do Grand Rapids, Seattle, Manhattan, 
Austin, and Denver have in common? 



Youth 
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Participants in the National Youth Media 
Access Project gather regularly to produce 
a programming block for their Access 
channels that represents the interests of 
young people. Tapes are shared between 
the fiue participating cities for an expanded 
understanding of national youth values. 



For more information contact: 
Gretchen Vinnedge 
gretchenOgrcmc.org 




CD 



CO 




Alliance for 

Communications ^ 
Democracy 



Become an Alliance Subscriber for $350/year and receive detailed reports on 
current court cases threatening access, pertinent historical case citations, and 
other Alliance for Communications Democracy activities. 

> Voting membership open to non-profit access operations for an annual 
contribution of $3,000. 

>• Assoicate, Supporter and Subscriber memberships available to organizations 

and individuals at the following levels: 

• Alliance Associate, $2500 - copies of all briefs and reports. 

» Alliance Supporter, $500 - copies of all reports and enclosures. 

• Alliance Subscriber, $350 - copies of all reports. 

Direct membership inquiries to ACD Treasurer Rob Brading, 

Multnomah Community Television, 26000 SE Stark St., Gresham, OR 97038, 

telephone 503.667.7636, or email at rbrading@mctv.org 



For more than 12 years, the 
Alliance for Communications 
Democracy has been fighting 
to preserve and strengthen 
access. Though the odds against 
us have been high, and the 
mega-media, corporate foes 
well-heeled and powerful, time 
and again we've won in the 
courts. We can't continue this 
critical work without your 
support. With the ramifications 
of the 1996 Telecommunications 
Act manifesting themselves, and 
new legislation on the horizon, 
we must be vigilant if we are to 
prevail and preserve democratic 
communications. If not us, who? 
If not now, when? Please join 
the Alliance for Communications 
Democracy today! 



Annual .Met'liny • Wednesday. luly 10 • Noon-S:00 

ai the Alliance International Conference (li\OLunch) All welcome. 
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Pre and Post Revolution Evolution 
of Broadcast Television in Poland 



by Erik Mollberg 

TJor to the rise of the Solidarity 




Tovement and the revolution of 
'-'1989, all Polish media was mod- 
erated, controlled and obligated to com- 
ply with the Leninists (" . . .in the socialist 
system the function of mass media is to 
stimulate activities in support of the sys- 
tem, to raise the new man, to serve the 
party, working people and to fight politi- 
cal opponents both within and with- 
out...." — Sawisz). So, while the television 
media remained under government con- 
trol, radio had its moment in early April 
of 1 982 when a station in Warsaw began 
broadcasting pro-Solidarity program- 
ming. The Polish government fought this 
move by imposing prison sentences, seiz- 
ing transmitters, jamming signals, but 
radio broadcasters soon learned to 
broadcast their signal on the sound fre- 
quency of the state-run television, which 
included pictures with pro-Solidarity 
messages. 

In the case of national television in 
Poland, the "owners" of the television sta- 
tion are in part the local government and 
the local community. The people of that 
region elect a board of directors with the 
chair of the board appointed by the high- 
est-ranking mayor of that region. The 
chair of the board has no control over the 
programming decisions. The elected 
board members decide what programs 
will be produced, aired and what content 
will be allowed. 
The Old and New Regime 

In Western Europe there is a tax paid 
by most citizens who own a television, 
which provides funding for the equip- 
ment and operations of state-run televi- 
sion. Yet, in Poland this type of tax is 
sometimes not paid [perhaps by 30 per- 
cent) or can be misread as another form 
of government control (and influence) 
over the broadcasting stations and their 
media messages. Ryszard Nowak, pro- 
gram director for TV Poland in Wroclaw 
states, "Our funding comes from renting 
the space, such as the studio since other 





"The thought to keep in mind 
is even though the revolution is 
10 years old, people are still fear- 
ful of any kind of censorship 
(which is a good thing) and yet 
some regulatory methods would 
be helpful. However, if the gov- 
ernment were to suggest certain 
fiscal remedies, it could "smack" 
of the old governmental propa- 
ganda model that they lived 
with for so long." 

-Ryszard Nowak 



independent producers and production 
companies don't have the equipment. We 
rent our lights, equipment and some- 
times even our staff. We also sell our pro- 
grams between the other public TV sta- 
tions. It is sometimes hard since places 
like Warsaw Central produces its own 
varied programs and is not as interested 
in what we can provide. They also have 
more resources to draw on. Our program- 
ming is broadcast on cable television, but 
we receive no money from it, because 
Polish law demands that you send pro- 
gramming to cable TV for free." 

I asked Ryszard Nowak what Polish 
TV is like now 10 years after the revolu- 
tion? "Before we only had local programs 
on Channel 2 for about one hour and 
today we carry four or five hours on the 
channel. Other than that, there are the 
five hours from different countries we 
carry along with shared programming 
from the other Polish TV regional sta- 
tions, like Krakow, Warsaw, also Germany, 
and the BBC. There are 12 regional chan- 
nels in Poland, but only five hours of our 
10 hours is Wroclaw. There is the agree- 
ment between all regional national TV 
stations to play this shared programming 
from the other regions. The main content 
portion of our programming is informa- 
tional. We also carry programs about 
social problems, economics and those 



connected to the specific region. The 
informational programs usually deal with 
problems with ecology, family, social 
issues and education. 

"The thought to keep in mind is even 
though the revolution is 1 years old, 
people are still fearful of any kind of cen- 
sorship (which is a good thing) and yet 
some regulatory methods would be help- 
ful. However, if the government were to 
suggest certain fiscal remedies, it could 
"smack" of the old governmental propa- 
ganda model that they lived with for so 
long. One example would be franchise 
fees from cable television, which could 
assist National TV's funding issues." 
When I explained to Mr. Nowak that this 
is how U.S. public access channels are 
funded, he smiled and said "That is the 
way it was done before the revolution. If 
it were to be suggested, the people 
wouldn't approve of it." Therefore, it 
appears that there is not a lot of room to 
maneuver for the current communica- 
tion systems in place. 
Forms of Alternative Media 

From all apparent research, the only 
major form of alternative media in 
Poland is in print. The only TV media that 
could be considered a "new" form would 
be the growth of small independent pro- 
duction houses and more importantly, 
commercial broadcast TV stations. There 
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Independent filmmaker editing at an alternative film company. 



is slowly an increase in small video pro- 
duction houses, which currently produce 
some local programming for both nation- 
al and commercial TV. Through the sale 
of those programs, the independents can 
afford to produce "made for television" 
video movies (not film) that will allow for 
a greater expression of current Polish cul- 
ture. Whether or not these programs will 
emulate western television is unclear. 
However, there are organizations within 
Poland such as Fundacji Komunikacji 
Spoecznej (Foundation for Social 
Communication) and the European 
Institute of Social Marketing (EIMS) 
whose mission is "to use the tools of 
modern marketing to empower civil ini- 
tiatives for public good and to increase 
social awareness of the society." 
Cultural survival 

From most appearances, television is 
affecting the Polish people and their cul- 
ture no more than their next-door neigh- 
bors in Western Europe. It would be neg- 
ligent to say that because of more "pro- 
gramming content," and freedom for 
both public and private television chan- 
nels, that Polish people are now able to 
expand and explore their cultural her- 
itage without the constraints and censor- 
ship of communist state run television. 
Polish law enjoins public television to 
provide for public service programming 
on a variety of levels. Included within 
Article 21.2 of die Polish law is this state- 
ment: 

The pub lie -service broadcaster 
shall, through the totality of his pro- 
gramming, meet the most multifaceted 
needs possible of the widest possible 
group of listeners and viewers, including 
minorities living in his receiving area, 
particularly by: a) Presenting literary 
and artistic works as well as cultural, 
religious and philosophical values: 
Disseminating knowledge oriented 
towards education and training... 

And so on. It is a mandate by the 
Polish government itself that these public 
broadcasters shall uphold the meritori- 
ous intentions that come close to the 
prescribed recommendations of public 
broadcasters in the US and most certain- 
ly the best of the BBC. 

Even Radio Wroclaw, another form of 
public broadcast ing, includes all of these 
elements. According to their mission, 
they carry "news from the world, the 
country and the region in hourly news 



If the national (regional) 
television channels manage 
to sustain their government 
subsidy as a funding base, 
they will continue to sur- 
vive and contribute local 
programming for their 
communities. 



broadcast, information and commentary 
on science, art, culture in cooperation 
with all the cultural scientific and artistic 
circles." 
Conclusion 

If the national (regional) television 
channels manage to sustain their govern- 
ment subsidy as a funding base, they will 
continue to survive and contribute local 
programming for their communities. 

They will still have the "taint" and 
image of being under some governmen- 
tal control and influence as perceived by 
the Polish community. This is a learned 
behavior and historical image created by 
the previous years of communist rule 
and it is doubtful that that image can be 
shaken no matter how much education 
is done. It is this author's opinion that 
the perceived threat to the national TV 
stations by the new commercial TV ven- 
tures is indeed relevant and something 
that should be monitored well. It could 



very easily happen that the American 
programming provided by the commer- 
cial stations will continue to take viewers 
away from the national stations since the 
"image" portrayed of wealth and prosper- 
ity is not lost on the Polish people. In any 
developing country, the desire to escape 
economic disparity is natural. 

The issue of foreign ownership of 
media outlets is another issue for the 
Polish government to carefully monitor. 
While current law restricts ownership to 
33 percent, these same issues in terms of 
local ownership have been regulated by 
the Federal Communications 
Commission in the United States and 
relaxed time and time again as it is today. 
It is in these cases that the "power" of the 
media and its influence is felt. The Polish 
people at least, understand this. The gov- 
ernment and the influence of American 
television on the Polish people (whom 
one can hope are more media literate 
because of their recent past) will decide 
whether rhis will continue. 

Erik Mbllberg works for Access Port 
Wayne (a public and government access 
facility) in Fort Wayne, Indiana. He was in 
Poland in July 2001 to present a paper on 
alternative media in the United Slates to a 
sociology and communications conference 
in Wroclaw. Poland. Contact him at 
260.421.1248. 

Email emo llberg@acpl lib. in. us 
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Chann el 22 and Me 

'Two times a week? Only in America!' 



by Eli Kao 

J ol long after I started my job 
/ I as programming coordinator 
at Cambridge Community 
Television, a producer approached 
me to discuss beginning a regular 
scries for the Ethiopian community 
on CCTV's Channel 22. (CCTV oper- 
ates Channel 22 specifically as an 
outlet for non-English programming 
from the community.) So, I said "Sure, 
just fill out this form here and bring 
me your tapes. Each program gets 
two plays per week, and I'll let you 
know." I lere I was cut off by the pro- 
ducer who, with an incredulous tone, 
responded, "Two times a week! For 
my program?" I assured him that this 
was indeed possible and, in fact, 
quite likely. He shook my hand vigor- 
ously, then looked upward and waved 
both arms in a reverent fashion as he 
left my office. "Two times a week? 
Only in America," he said, "Thank 
you!" 

Despite current threats to the 
freedom and independence of mass 
media in the U.S (the FCC's failure to 
act as an advocate for the public 
interest, for example), Americans still 
enjoy a level of media democracy far 
greater than much of the world. The 
reaction of the producer I mention 
seems almost cliched, and at first I 
was not sure whether his gratitude 
was sincere. Now I talk with this pro- 
ducer each time he brings a new 
show, and I can now r say without a 
doubt that he spoke entirely in 
earnest. The type of service we pro- 
vide at CCTV is unheard of in 
Ethiopia, where media is tightly con- 
trolled by the state. Speaking with 
him was a lesson in valuing what 
public access TV is able to provide to 
our community, and not to take it for 
granted! 

Regardless whether they are origi- 
nally from a country with repressive 
media control, CCTV producers find 
Channel 22 lo be a vital connection 



with their linguistic community in 
Cambridge. Tune into Channel 22 
and you might see a weekly world 
news program in Mandarin Chinese, 
a cooking segment in Spanish, 
Haitian folk dancing, or a roundtable 
discussion on issues for Portuguese 
speakers. The vibrant religious and 
spiritual life of our local houses of 
worship is also well represented in 
multiple languages. Taken as a whole, 
Channel 22 programming reflects the 
demographics of our city, where 
Spanish, Portuguese and Haitian 
Creole are the most widely spoken 
non-English languages in a city that 
draws its strength from diversity. 

Though the goal is usually to con- 
nect and communicate with their 
own community, the hidden chal- 
lenge for the producers and me is 
often interpersonal communicahon. 
Many times I have to make an addi- 
tional effort when talking with pro- 
ducers of non-English programs. Any 
effort expended I find to be worth- 
while because people really? open up 
when they realize you are interested 
in understanding and helping them. 

Interpersonal communication is a 
two-way street, and just as their pro- 
grams enrich the cultural life of the 
community-, the producers enrich my 
own knowledge and experience. 

One of the most important real- 
izations that Eve had at CCTV came 
because of the man who thanked me 
so profusely for scheduling his show 
twice weekly, T can't imagine now 
how 1 thought he could have been 
less than sincere in his appreciation, 
and it is a reminder not to take for 
granted the importance of what we 
provide as public access TV stations. 

Eli Kao is programming coordinator 
at Cambridge Community TV, 
Cambridge, MA. Email: eli&cctvcam- 
bridge.org CCTV's website is www.cctv- 
cambridge.org 

Photos by Gayle Anonuevo 
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A Bridge Between Cultures 

Asian Spectrum 



by Melody Tsang 

Jsian Spectrum was started in 
's 1997 by a group of people who 
settled in Maiden, Massachu- 
setts after coming from different places, 
and who believed that through the use of 
mass media, such as TV, they would be 
able convey the availability of services 
and essential news that might be of inter- 
est to newly immigrated Asians in the 
greater Boston area. 

This group, who were all fortunate in 
possessing the necessary skills and 
knowledge to overcome the difficulties 
that face immigrants, took the opportu- 
nity to start Asian Spectrum to share their 
experiences and put them to a better use 
in aiding the local Asian-Pacific commu- 
nity. 

According to the U.S. Census of 2000, 
between 1990 and 2000, the population 
of Asians in the greater Boston area grew 
by 68 percent. Most of these people arc 
limited to certain trades to meet the 
demands of living. Communication bar- 
riers have restricted this group because 
of limited times and means to have any 
contact with the rest of the community. 

The constant evolving nature of any 
culture would easily widen the gap 
between this new group of immigrants 
and the rest of America. Asian Spectrum 



The constant evolving nature 
of any culture would easily 
widen the gap between this new 
group of immigrants and the 
rest of America. Asian Spectrum 
would have to act as a bridge, 
assisting both cultures to create 
some capacity to incorporate 
each other into a lifestyle 
without compromises. 

would have to act as a bridge, assisting 
both cultures to create some capacity to 
incorporate each other into a lifestyle 
without compromises. 

In the early years, Asian Spectrum 
cablecast from a single camera studio. 
Many mistakes were made and some- 
times these errors found their way into 
the show, giving Asian Spectrum a 
human, sympathetic appeal. The pro- 
gram has video segments for special 
occasions such as doll making, for one. 

Some crew members have come and 
gone, but many have stayed for a long 
time, These dedicated personnel have 
been with the show since it moved to a 
larger studio with more technical equip- 



ment. The crew has become more tech- 
nically savvy with the unreserved help of 
MATV staff and our fellow volunteers. 
Without this kind of critical support, the 
show never could have become such a 
widely watched and successful television 
show among the Asian community. 

Asian Spectrum is now a multi- 
faceted show with special video seg- 
ments covering a broad range of topics. 
These field productions include roll-ins 
that talk about Chinese history, 
American born Asian youth with cultural 
assimilation challenges, the law, health 
care issues, interviews with elected offi- 
cials and local celebrities. 

Quoting from the following crew 
members, our amazing producer said, 
"The moment the show hits the air, all 
the agony of preparing and planning for 
it evaporates, there's a feeling of mission 
accomplished, knowing somewhere out 
there someone from the Asian communi- 
ty will benefit from the news, informa- 
tion, or entertainment." The crafty cam- 
eraperson said, "When I am behind the 
camera, I feel the life, the connection, 
and I can submerge into the context of 
the message being delivered from the 
hosts as well as the guests." The perfec- 

your offspring making it, delivering the 
show is the closest to that same feeling." 
To be involved is a joy, and knowing that 
someone else benefits from what you do 
out there is most rewardi ng. 

The public access television commu- 
nity is a unique environment much like a 
family. The objective is to be oneself. Any 
issues with the other members are irrele- 
vant. Everyone does his job to accom- 
plish a significant goal together. 
Everyone is a team player willing to give 
her own time and efforts to be on the 
crew of Asian Spectrum. We are very 
grateful to have MATV as our local com- 
munity media center supporting our 
efforts and for the participation of our 
audience in Maiden and greater Boston. 

Melody Tsang is co- producer of Asian 
Sprectrum. Email at melodytg@yahoo.com 
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Community Learning in the UK Via Radio and the Internet 



by David Wortley 

Interactive— THE Radio with 
I'm Pictures Show was a 3- week pilot 
K^S V- project in the United Kingdom 
to assess the potential of community 
radio combined with virtual classroom 
technology as a tool for community 
engagement. 

HFM (Harborough FM) is a communi- 
ty radio station operating under a 
Restricted Service License (RSL). The sta- 
tion can broadcast on a specific frequen- 
cy for a period of one month. RSLs are 
granted up to a maximum of one every 
six months. HFM operated their ninth 
such License between May 19 and June 
15, 2002. 

The main content of the station is 
music. It is entirely managed and operat- 
ed by volunteers who raise funds through 
sponsorship and advertising, HFM has 
been self-financing since its first broad- 
cast. Its aim is to eventually secure a full 
time operating License once the legisla- 
tion is relaxed to allow this. In order to 
secure a full time License, the strategy is 
to provide an innovative service which 
might be developed as a model for sus- 
tainability. HFM Interactive could provide 
that model. 

About HP Virtual Classroom 

Hewlett Packard has a hosted virtual 
conferencing service called HPVC (HP 
Virtual Classroom), This provides an 
online environment which can be used 
for a variety of purposes including train- 
ing and brainstorming. Because FIPVC 
participants can enter this virtual space 
via a normal web browser, almost any PC 
compatible computer in the world can be 
used to join a virtual event. 

Virtual events are hosted or facilitated 
by a project manager who trains the pre- 
senters and organizes the visual content 
shared by the participants. In order to 
ensure quality of service, the audio for 
any presentations and interaction is 
delivered using a separate teleconferenc- 
ing bridge line. In other words, partici- 
pants listen on the phone while they 
watch and interact via Iheir PCs. 

For many people who have only one 



telephone line to use for internet access 
and phone calls, this is a barrier to partic- 
ipation, and the cost of telephone calls 
can be prohibitive, especially if they are 
international. Radio as a mechanism to 
deliver the audio content is an ideal low 
cost solution which includes everyone, 
whether or not they have a computer or 
telephone. 

HFM Interactive— THE Radio 
with Pictures Show 

HFM interactive combines the HFM 
Community Radio with HPVC io enable 
people in the Harborough District of the 
East Midlands to listen to a radio chat 
show with the option of logging on to the 
website to view the presentations and 
interact with the special guests and other 
members of the audience. 

HFM Interactive developed a series of 
15 one hour chat show programs on the 
theme of the Information Society. The 
program went out each weekday between 
6:00 a.m. and 7:00 a.m. UK time and 
involved telephone interviews with spe- 
cial guests around the world as well as 
local guests in the studio. It aimed to 
bring the local and global together in a 
common space to share ideas and inter- 
act with each other. 

Over 50 special guests were involved 
from USA, Europe, Africa, Asia and 
Australia, and the topics discussed under 
the general theme of the Information 
Society included such topics as health, 
knowledge management, social entrepre- 
neurs, community media, gender, digital 
divide, sustainability, community pub- 
lishing tools, and more. 

At the end of each program, the con- 
tent was archived and could be viewed 
both within the virtual classroom as a 
rolling screenshow and as a Powerpoint 
presentation via separate web page. 
The Lessons Learned 

The technology worked well and, from 
anecdotal evidence, the program was well 
received by a local audience, despite the 
fact that only a handful of people logged 
on to the live broadcasts each day. There 
was a significant amount of access on the 
website with a daily hit rate in excess of 



1000 per day. One of the visible benefits 
was the interaction between special 
guests who, although experts within a 
common field, all had diverse back- 
grounds and would have been unlikely to 
meet face to face under normal circum- 
stances. HFM Interactive was successful 
at facilitating knowledge sharing and 
relationship building among these 
guests, who participated from different 
countries. 
The Next Step 

HFM Interactive showed that any vil- 
lage or town anywhere in the world 
could now host its own international 
conference with top experts sharing 
experiences with a local audience. 

Because large parts of the globe are 
under-served with internet access, but 
the majority of the globe has access to 
radio, this concept of developing pro- 
grams which are both educational and 
entertaining and suitable for radio trans- 
mission, has potential for tackling the 
Digital Divide in a cost effective and 
practical way. 

Funding is now being sought to 
develop this concept further as a global 
roadshow and research project aimed at 
building an inclusive Information 
Society where lifelong learning is acces- 
sible to everyone. 

This article originally appeared in 
CoMMiixm TtaiNOixxiY Rkvikvv. 

David Wortley is owner and founder of 
Mass Mitec, a Leicestershire based new 
media consultancy specializing in virtual 
comm a nity/collaboratkm techno logics. In 
1997, David won a prestigious DTI award to 
fund the Harborough ComKnet 
(Community Commerce and Knowledge- 
Network) project, exploring the use of infor- 
mation communications technologies for 
developing social and economic wealth 
within a physical community. 
Email dwortley@massmitec.co.uk 
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"the right to communicate is in great jeopardy..." 



AMARC8 Meets in Kathmandu, Nepal 



by Jim Ellinger 

Timunity media activists from 
j neatly 60 countries gathered this 
past February in the smoggy 
Nepali capital of Kathmandu to take part 
in the AMARC8 Conference. More than 
260 delegates representing over 2000 
community broadcasters participated in 
the global forum of the community _ 
media movement. 

AMARC, the French acronym 
for World Association of 
Community Radio Broadcasters, is 
a 20-year-uld Canadian-based 
NGO. AMARC Conferences are 
held every three years. AMARC8 
was hosted by Radio Sagarmatha, 
the first community radio station 
in southeast Asia. The station is operated 
by the Nepali Forum of Environmental 
Journalists. 

A large African delegation was in 
attendance in Kathmandu. At the time of 
the Dakar AMARC6 conference in 1997, 
there were only a handful of community 
radio stations on the entire African conti- 
nent. Now there are hundreds of such 
stations in countries as far ranging as 
Sierra Leone, South Africa, Mozambique, 
Mali and Burkina Faso. 
AMARC Membership Meeting 

At the membership meeting delegates 
passed the "Kathmandu Declaration," 
which draws attention to "the threats 
posed by rampant militarism, accelerated 
privatization of the world's basic 
resources, religious fundamentalism and 
extreme capitalism." The Declaration rec- 





ognizes that "the 
right to commu- 
nicate is in great 
jeopardy..." The 
Declaration 
endorses the 
African Charter 
on Broadcasting 
and "calls on all nations and govern- 
ments to create and implement legisla- 
tion that provides community access and 
ownership to the airwaves with particular 
attention to the rights of women, chil- 
dren, the disabled and other disadvan- 
taged groups." 

Also at the membership meeting, the 
delegates elected their international 
board. Steve Buckley of the Community 
Radio Association of the UK was elected 
president and Lynne Muthoni Wanyeki of 
Kenya was elected deputy president. 




The Declaration endorses the African Charter on Broadcasting and 
"calls on all nations and governments to create and implement legis- 
lation that provides community access and ownership to the airwaves 
with particular attention to the rights of women, children, the dis- 
abled and other disadvantaged groups." 



Frieda Werden, Producer of WINGS, the 
Women's International News Gathering 
Service, was elected vice president for 
North America. Werden replaced 
Elizabeth Robinson, general manager of 
KCSB-FM, Santa Barbara, who, after serv- 
ing three terms as North 
American vice president, 
was elected treasurer. 
Conference Highlights 

Among the highlights 
of the conference were the 
hugely popular "Bush 
Against War" T-shirts, 
handed out by Bush Radio, 
"Bush" refetring to South 
African community radio, not the U.S. 
President. Proceeds from the sale of the 
shirts goes to support the community 
radio group's work. 

Alexis Martin is the Afghanistan 
country director for the Canadian NGO 
1MPACS (Institute for Media, Policy and 
Civil Society) . IMPACS is committed to 
"the protection and expansion of democ- 
racy and the strengthening of civil socie- 
ty." The group works to create environ- 
ments where democratic values can 
thrive. One way they do this is by provid- 
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AMARC Born 20 Years Ago to Develop and Advocate for Community Radio 



" n the early 1980s, a white paper was published by the McBride 
Roundtable decrying the control of mass media by two opposi- 
tional voices: that of the US and its Western allies vs. the Soviet 
Union and its allies. What of all of the other voices, the other per- 
spectives, they asked. In response to that query, AMARC, a grass- 
roots non- governmental organization was born 20 years ago with 
the mission of developing and advocating for community radio, 
particularly in the Global South which had the least access to mass 
media and which generally lacked legal frameworks for the estab- 
lishment of community controlled media. AMARC's work was first 
centered in Latin and Central America and subsequently in Africa 
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with both regions now having vital and growing community radio 
movements, and hundreds of AMARC members. 

AMARC 8 was held in Kathmandu despite its remoteness from 
most of our members because we have found that holding a gen- 
eral assembly in a region serves as a sort of springboard for the 
development of community radio in the region. The visibility, 
which an international conference brings, results in press coverage 
and official notice which quickly translates into the possibility of 
creating legislation and freeing up frequencies for community use. 

— from a report by Elizabeth Robinson 




ing radio communication training and services to local, not-for- 
profit organizations. The goal is to facilitate the emergence of 
free, open and accountable media in countries, like Afghanistan, 
in transition to democracy. Martin, just 27 years oid, is charged 
with launching the first women-run community radio stations 
in Afghanistan. The first two stations, in Kabul and Mazar-A- 
Sharif, went on the air in March. 

The Freeplay Foundation, a South African-based NGO, dis- 
played their innovative wind up and solar radios. Their new 
Lifeline Radio is the first radio ever produced solely for humani- 
tarian use. The radios are currently committed to projects in 
Afghanistan, Liberia, Rwanda, South Africa, Tanzania and 
Zimbabwe. 

Colin and Paulena Robbins of Grunthal, Manitoba, displayed 
their "radio-in-a-suitcase." Their company, Wantok Ent. Ltd.'s 
goal is to make it feasible for every organization in the world to 
own, operate and maintain their own community broadcast sta- 
tion regardless of their socio-economic conditions. The suitcase 
radios contain all the basic components needed for a simple 
low-powered FM station to go on the air. All that is needed to go 
on the air is a power source., .and maybe a tall tree for the 
antenna. 

American LPFM activist Pete Tridish of the Prometheous 
Radio Project led a series of workshops to teach the non-techni- 
cally-inclined on how to build a simple low-powered FM station. 
By the end of the conference Kathmandu had an additional 
radio station on the air, pumping 40 watts from the roof the Yak 
&Yeti Hotel. 

Namaste! 



Jim Ellinger is the marketing and PR guy for Houston 
Media-Source and has been active in community radio and television 
for more than 25 years. Contact him at jime@houston- 
tnediasoLirce.org or 71 3.524.7700 x!4. 

For more information on organizations mentioned in this 
article, visit their websites at: 

www. amarc@amarc. org 
www.freeplayfoundation.org 
www. wings@wing$, org 
www. b ush radto.co.za 
www. prometheusradio. org 
www.houston-rned.iasource@org 
www. radiosagarma tha&org 
www. wan tokent. com 
www.nefej.org.np 
www.impacs.org 



New initiatives Designed 
to Include Underserved 
Populations in Australia 



NfortHern Territory 



Though most 
Americans consider 
Australia to be "down 
under," as a country, it 
may be light years 
ahead in its embrace 
of diversify in commu- 
nity media. Aside from 
a flourishing network 
of over 200 communi- 
ty radio stations, there 
have been several ini- 
tiatives designed to 
include underserved 
populations in Australia. 

One such program is The Broadcasting for Remote 
Aboriginal Communities Scheme (BRACS), introduced by the 
Australian Federal government in 1987 in response to 
Aboriginal and Islander people were concerned about the 
impact of the satellite and requested resources that would 
allow them to: 

broadcast locally produced radio and video material 

i receive mainstream radio and television programs 
control what was being broadcast into their communi- 
ties. 

The concept was to give Aboriginal and Islander people, 
access to and control of their own media at a community level. 
Due to limited funding, basic domestic audio and video equip- 
ment was installed in 80 communities across Australia. 

The Top End Aboriginal Bush Broadcasting Association 
(TEABBA) was set up in 1989 specifically to work with and pro- 
vide support for the 29 Top End BRACS (stations located in the 
Northern Territory) communities to promote broadcasting 
front studios at the community level. The network broadcasts 
in many languages and music styles, reflecting the diversity of 
its audience and coverage area. 

Recently, the Outback Digital Network was initiated by the 
federal government to provide a wireless telecommunications 
infrastructure which soon could also greatly enhance the inter- 
connectedness of the Aboriginal community media network. 

For more information: 

Broadcasting for Remote Aboriginal Communities 
http://www.phm. gov.au/hsc/bracs 

National Ethnic and Multicultural Broadcasters Council 
Inc., http://www.nembc.org.au/emerging 

Community Broadcasting Association of Australia 
http://www.cbaa.org.au 
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In Sao Paulo, over 30 activists occupied the office of Mr Everaldo Gomes Pereira, manager of ANATEL Sao Paulo's office, demanding an audience 
with him. In the meeting, Mr Everaldo was presented with a pineapple trophy for being the manager who closed the most radio stations in Brazil, and 
also received a manifesto against ANATEL's stance in defending large communication companies. 



Community Media in Brazil 



The Good News Is on the Web 
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by Julio Wainer 

1994 the president of Brazil, Fernando Henrique 
'Cardoso, signed a law that required every pay TV system 
i reserve six channels for public use: community, Senate, 
Congress, city chamber, universities, and city/ state cultural and 
educational. Although the law was based upon the U.S. model, 
the Brazilian law did not anticipate operating income for these 
channels — in other words, the law was an "unfunded mandate." 
The monies needed to operate these channels would have to be 
raised outside the federal budget by the individuals or organiza- 
tions involved. 

In 2001, the Brazilian Association of Community Channels 
(Associacao Brasileira de Canais Comunitarios), was formed 
and created a website, that has not been updated since then, 
(see hitpjlwww.abccom. com.br) . 

Today, these channels barely exist, and only under the most 
difficult conditions. Community radio stations, however, are 
more widespread, yet are under attack by the supposedly inde- 
pendent federal agency, ANATEL, the Brazilian National 
Telecommunications Agency (www.anatel.gov.br). ANATEL is 
carrying out a systematic campaign of repression and criminal- 
ization against free and community radio stations throughout 
the country. According to Brazil's Independent Media Center 
(http://brasilinadymedia.org/en/blue/), more community radios 
have been closed in the first three months of the Lula adminis- 
tration, dian in any other prior 90-day period. 

In response, a number of legislators are lodging their objec- 
tions and even declared May 21 as a National Day for 
Community Radio Transmission. In addition, a series of organ- 
ized sit-ins have taken place in a number of cities in Brazil, 
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In Goiania, demonstrators made a lot of noise with rattles and horns 
and were treated with hositility by ANATEL management. Leaflets and a 
letter outlining the protestors' demands were shown to the agency- 



designed to embarrass and draw attention to ANATEL's actions. 

The best news about community media is on World Wide 
Web. Several organizations have created local centers for public 
use. 

City, state, and federal government have specific programs 
for widespread use of the web, many of them based in public 
schools. The concept behind these projects is the Digital 
Inclusion/Exclusion program — a national vision for this can bo 
found at www.cdi.oig.br/boktim/boletim0l2_site.htm. 

Among the most important are the privately-held 
Committee for Democracy in Information Technologyt CD!) 
(http://www.cdi.org.br), and Telecentros (http://www. telecen- 



tros.org.br) launched by the British organi- 
zation Regency Foundation 
(http://www.worldtekcenters.org/brasii_ 
news.php) and working with the United 
Nations. 

Overall, Brazilian media is a strong 
economic sector, which nevertheless suf- 
fers the same problems their counterparts 
abroad are facing now — unemployment, a 
decrease in income, and still a strong 
dependence on international agencies' 
information. A good criticism of all of 
these issues can be found at www.obsewa- 
toriodaimprensa.com.br. Another website 
with good access to community 
media/progressive communications can 
be reached at http://www.rbc.org.br 

It is relevant to say that Brazilian Social 
Communication Council (Brazilian FCC) 
was installed in May 2002, 1 1 years after 
the original law mandating public chan- 
nels. There is hopeful expectation that the 
main questions related to mass media can 
now be discussed in a democratic environ- 
ment, where differences in views from cor- 
porate, state and public interests can 
appear. 



Julio Wairter has been a video producer for 
20 years. He studied architecture and urban- 
ism at the University of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
Often scriptwriter and director for his films, he 
produces for NGOs, the public sector, universi- 
ties and research centers. Julio Wainer is a 
Fulbright fellow. He owns Alter Cyber Media 
S/C LTDA and teaches in the journalism 
department of Catholic University in Sao 
Paulo. He serves on the boards ofVitae Civilis 
Institute) para o Meio Ambiente, o 
Desenuolvimento e a Paz. 
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In Porto Alegre, over 20 activists were prevent- 
ed from entering the ANATEL building, which 
was completely closed. They made a lot of 
noise, and, after some time, succeeded in get- 
ting the manager to come down. He refused, 
however, to listen to the demonstrators, who 
left an inscription on the building's wall; 
"Community radio is not a crime." 



The Open Channels' Website: 
The Global Village CAT 



by Christer Hederstrom 

/^J*1995, the Network Open 
''**■ 'if Channels in Sweden launched its 
f S international website: The Global 
Village CAT (Community Access 
Television). It was created in order to 
rally support from local and national 
government for the new third way of 
broadcasting in Sweden, and we wanted 
everyone to know that there are not 
only private and government controlled 
television in the world. Everybody 
should know that there are many chan- 
nels like this in Germany, the U.S., and 
several other countries. Mainly, this was 
part of a democratic process as well as a 
part of the democratic tradition of free 
speech. 

It soon became obvious that this 
was a unique website getting world- 
wide attention. Within a short period of 
time, it was quite well-known among 
access advocates in Europe and across 
the U.S., with the Global Village CAT 
being reported as an important instru- 
ment in the struggle for legalizing pub- 
lic access television in France. 
Description 

As with most access centers the 
Global Village CAT [http://www. 
openchannel.se/cat] is a nonprofit run 
by voluntary resources. The site is a part 
of the Open Channels Network (the 
National Association for Public Access), 
bringing public access to one million 
cable households in 10 cities in Sweden. 
The Global Village CAT today lists web- 
sites of 600 access television centers in 
18 countries, 400 centers are in the U.S. 
and 77 in Germany. The website also 
provides comprehensive pages with 
information about access television in 
the U.S. and other countries, links to 
nonprofit media organizations and ref- 
erence to documents about access tele- 
vision such as books, articles, lectures, 
reports, and television programs. 

Tl is estimated that there are 2,000 
access centers (with 4,000 channels) in 
the U.S., and sometime in a near future 



most centers will probably have their 
own websites. It will be a challenge to 
get them all into the knowledge net- 
work in order to enhance the democrat- 
ic process through the television media. 

We are undergoing an access evolu- 
tion made possible by websites, discus- 
sion groups, chat, and email. 
Governments, media, and national 
organizations will not be able to ignore 
this global movement which is initiated 
locally. Local governments are the pri- 
mary support on an official level; how- 
ever, support from international organi- 
zations will be important. For example, 
in 1995 the Parliament of the European 
Union advocated measures to support 
citizens' broadcasting and open chan- 
nels. 

User Commentary 

It has been satisfying to get positive 
feedback from access people around 
the world. Some examples in the email- 
box include the following: 

Your site is wonderful and has proven 
very helpful to us as we try to get our sta- 
tion going in Boise. — Thanks for all your 
work on this. (Peter Lutze, chair, Treasure 
Valley Public Access Television, Boise, 
Idaho) 

❖ 

loved the access links site! Must have 
taken years to gather all those links. Would 
you consider adding us? — Thanks for 
the great site! (Mario Ellis, executive direc- 
tor of Community Media Network 
(120,000 subs reaching eleven cities in 
Michigan) 

❖ 

Thanks so much for the heads-up and 
the compliment — we are trying! Yes, we 
are the only U.S. station I've come across 

named "Open". Not unfitting for an 
unusual area of the country.. .Have a won- 
derful week, (Celeste Dake, Acadiana 

Open Channel, Lafayette, Louisiana) 
* 

Thanks for your website, it was inter- 
esting reading about the different stations 



see GLOBAL VILLAGE CAT— page 25 
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Report from Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty 



The Dictator's Worst Nightmare: The Internet 



by Thomas A. Dine 

for Community Media Review 

ictators have long known that 
one of the keys to maintaining 
—C-S power is controlling the press. 
That is why in 1789 the founders of the 
United States enshrined freedom of the 
press in the very first amendment in the 
Bill of Rights — they knew that there was 
no more important check against tyranny 
than a free press that could provide the 
citizens of the young republic with unfet- 
tered access to information. 

Since 1789, things have only gotten 
worse for dictators. Where they were 
once confronted only with newspapers, 
they now face an entire arsenal of 
weapons of mass instruction: radio, tele- 
vision, and the Internet. At Radio Free 
Europe/Radio Liberty, we have dedicated 
ourselves to using these tools to make life 
miserable for dictators. And we have 
moved with the times and adapted to 
technological innovations, so that, where 
we once were limited to radio, the 
Internet has become a primary weapon 
in our war against today's tyrants. In this 
essay, I would like to illustrate the unique 
power of the Internet to subvert tyranny 
by looking at a specific case: the nation of 
Armenia. 

Of the 15 republics that emerged as 
independent nations from the ashes of 
the Soviet Union, Armenia was consid- 
ered one of the likeliest to succeed. It was 
a Christian countrv with close ties to the 



Radio Free Europe/Radio Liberty is a private, international communications service 
to Eastern and Southeastern Europe, Russia, the Caucasus, Central Asia, the Middle 
East, and Southwest Asia, funded by the U.S. Congress through the Broadcasting 
Board of Governors. In countries stretching from Belarus to Bosnia and from the 
Arctic Sea to the Persian Gulf, listeners rely on RFE/RL's daily news, analysis, and cur- 
rent affairs programming to provide a coherent, objective account of events in their 
region and the world. (http:IIrferl.org) 



West, a highly educated populace, and a 
powerful, cohesive diaspora abroad. But, 
after two or three years of post-Soviet 
freedom and democracy, Armenia, like 
nearly all of the former Soviet republics, 
regressed into a corrupt, cronyist autoc- 
racy. Earlier this year, President 
Robert Kocharian was "reelect- 
ed" in an election that all 
objective observers deemed 
bogus. Armenia's sad 
decline is reflected in the 
recent annual report pub- 
lished by Freedom House, 
which demoted Armenia from a 
ranking of "Partly Free" to "Not Free," the 
lowest ranking possible. 

A central feature of Armenia's auto- 
cratic government, of course, is the 
absence of a free press. Until recently, 
Armenia had only one independent TV 
station. Two years ago the government 
shut it down. There is now no domestic 
source of news and information that is 
not closely tied to the ruling government. 
In such an environment, RFE/RL, whose 
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mission as a "surrogate" broadcaster is to 
provide news in the local languages of the 
countries to which we broadcast, plays a 
role that is literally indispensable. You can 
see this reflected in the extraordinarily 
high ratings garnered by our Armenian 
programming: approximately 22 
percent of Armenians with 
radios are regular listeners. 
But now, thanks to the 
information revolution, the 
• corrupt rulers of Armenia 

have more than radio broad- 
casts to worry about: the 
Armenian Service of RFE/RL has a 
website (www.armen.ialiberty.org), and it 
is giving the government fits. The site is 
bilingual (Armenian and English), and is 
updated every hour with the latest news. 
It contains many interactive features, 
such as reader polls, and offers audio 
streaming of RFE/RL broadcasts. And it 
has been a smashing success, receiving 
1 .5 million Armenia-based hits each 
month (this in a country whose popula- 
tion is only 3 million). Thanks to this 




The mission of Radio Free Europe! Radio Liberty is to promote 
democratic values and insiitution'sby disseminating factual Infor- 
mation and ideas. From Cen tral Europe to the Pacific, from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea, from Russia to Cen tral Asia to the Persian 
Gulf, countries are struggling to overcome autocratic institutions, 
violations of human rights, centralized economies, ethnic and reli- 
gious hostilities, regional conflicts, and controlled media. 

Stability — based on democracy and free- market economies — 
throughout this region is essential to global peace. 

Based on the conviction that the first requirement of democra- 
cy is a well informed citizenry, and building on nearly a half cen- 
tury of surrogate broadcasting to this region: 



' 1 .RFE/RL provides objective news, analysis, and discussion 
of domestic and regional issues crucial to' successful democratic 
and free-market transformations. 

> 2. RFE/RL strengthens civil societies by projecting democratic 
values. 

. « 3.RFE/RL combats ethnic and religious intolerance and pro- 
motes mutual understanding among peoples. 

i 4.RFEIRL provides a model for local media, assists in train- 
ing to enhance media professionalism and independence, and 
develops partnerships with local media outlets. 

A 5.RFE/RL fosters closer ties between the coun tries of the 
region and the world's established democracies. 
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website, more and more Armenians are 
circumventing the government's attempts 
to prevent them from knowing the truth 
about what is happening in their country. 

An exquisite example of the site's 
power occurred just a few months ago, 
when Armenian state television 
announced that President Bush had sent 
Kocharian a letter congratulating him on 
his reelection. Well, that was partly true. 
Bush did send Kocharian a letter, but it 
didn't congratulate him — instead, it 
expressed the profound disappointment 
the United States felt at Armenia's failure 
to hold a free and fair election. So we did 
what we could to counter the misinfor- 
mation being disseminated by the state - 
run media: we put the letter up on our 
website. And so, with a few simple clicks 
of the mouse, the dishonesty of the 
Kocharian government was displayed for 
millions of Armenians to see. (We know 
the people are reading the site, because 
government officials frequently call us to 
complain about stories that appear 
there.) 

Our Armenian website, and all the 
websites run by our broadcast services, 
present authoritarian regimes with a 
dilemma. They can deny people access to 
computers and the Internet in order to 
deny them access to truthful news — but 
in so doing, they risk turning their coun- 
tries into economic, technological, and 
cultural backwaters. Or they can throw up 
their hands and let people access sites 
like ours, hoping that their continued 
control of domestic media will be enough 
to maintain their rule. But they must 
know that, in the end, the Internet is an 
unstoppable force. And, as we see every 
day in Armenia, it is on the side of the 
people, not the dictators. 

Thomas A. Dine is president of Radio 
Free Europe/Radio Liberty, Inc. Prior to join- 
ing the RFE/RL in August 1997, Mr. Dine 
served as assistant administrator for Europe 
and the New Independent Sta tes at the U.S. 
Agency for International Development (1993- 
1997) and executive director of the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee (1980-1993). 
Earlier, he served as a staffer in the U.S. 
Senate and the American Embassy in New 
Delhi, India, and as a U.S. Peace Corps 
Volunteer in the Philippines. 
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everywhere. Best wishes from Florida. 
(Ellen Kamp Capalungan, Tampa public 
access Channels 19 and 20) 

I want to start my own public access 
show in New York City but I don't know how 
to start. Could you tell me how I could get a 
list of all the public access stations in my 
area. I live in Queens but I want my show to 
be aired in Manhattan, The Bronx and 
Brooklyn. — Any information you can give 
me would be greatly appreciated. Thank 
you. {Toni Correa) 

Hello, 1 first wanted to say congratula- 
tions on such a wonderful website, it is very 
informative and also amazing to see what 
other stations are doing and how they are 
growing. Thank you (Nyesha Smith, Sr. 
Program Coordinator, I (artford Public 
Access Television, Inc.) 

Will it be possible to add our organiza- 
tion to your listing of access operations? If 
so, we would greatly appreciate your effort. 
Thank you. (Tim Lantz, vice-prcsident/sta- 
tion manager, Prescott Community Access 
Channel, Inc. Prescott, Arizona). 

I have viewed your site with interest. 
According to your list, there is only one PA- 
TV in Tennessee, in Germantown (west TN 
near Memphis). Do you know if there are 
plans to brings PA-TV to Nashville (the 
state's capital) or other cities in Tennessee? 
Any information you can provide would be 
appreciated. Thanks, (Susan McKay) 
❖ 

Hi Christer — 1 am desperately looking 
for access TV in the Huntsville, Alabama 
area. How or who or what do I contact to 
try to find some access TV in this area. 
Thank you for your web page. Thank you, 
(Terri Fulton) 

■■«' 

Please add Ste. Genevieve Public 
Television to your fine list of public access 
television sites. We are located in a small 
community about an hour's drive south of 
St. Louis in Missouri, on the banks of the 
Mississippi River. (Don Prichard) 

[ am researching material on access tel- 
evision for a book I am writing and I found 
your excellent website — thanks. (Helen 
Martin, New Zealand Broadcasting School) 



Concluding Comments 

Access channels will only expand thanks 
to public involvement and open support 
in the political community, and should 
not anticipate any support through pri- 
vate or state-controfled media. Media 
channels run by the citizens themselves 
are not a cup of tea for media moguls 
like Berlusconi in Italy, the global 
Murdoch, or the ever-growing mighty 
Mouse. The access movement must find 
its own ways of communicating with the 
public and their political institutions. 

A recent example is the new grass- 
roots television movement in Italy — 
street television. A public protest against 
the Italian prime minister's undemocrat- 
ic control of both commercial and state- 
run television. 

The struggle for freedom of expres- 
sion is a special challenge in so-called 
"open societies" as in countries where 
democracy still is taken for granted, such 
as in Sweden or the United States or even 
Italy. But, with the increasingly unregu- 
lated concentration of media owner- 
ships, more citizens will engage in grass- 
roots communications. Access radio and 
television broadcast through traditional 
channels like FM radio and cable chan- 
nels will not be replaced by Internet 
channels but will instead be enhanced 
by it. Access media, it is predicted, will 
be more powerful than ever before 
thanks to Internet and the knowledge 
network. Watch the channels and wel- 
come to http://www.openchannel.se/cat 

Christer Hederstrom resides in 
S tockholm, Sweden. Eie was chairman of the 
public access television station Open 
Channel and currently serves on the boards 
of the National Association for Public Access 
Television in Sweden; Stockholm 
Community Radio FM88 and 93.5; and the 
Radio Academy of Sweden. He is the owner 
of the nonprofi t media relations company 
Ideosphere and has been a media consult- 
ant to government and ministers of parlia- 
ment. He was a member of the Editorial 
Committee for Internet at the National 
Commission on Democracy from 1998-2000. 
Email christer.hederstrom@chello.se. 
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Search for Common Ground: 
'Countering the CNN Effect' 



by Jeff Hansell 

f irice 1982, Search for Common 
# | Ground has been working in the 
v J area of international conflict-reso- 
lution on the principle of transforming 
the way the world deals with conflict, by 
"understanding the differences and act- 
ing on the commonalities." 

Recently John Marks, the founder of 
SFCG writing in the introduction to The 
Power of the Media, a handbook for 
Peacebuilders said," Wherever and when- 
ever violent conflict looms, television, 
radio, newspapers and websites have a 
crucial role to play. They can inflame the 
situation; or they can use their consider- 
able power to defuse tension. In other 
words, they can be part of the problem; 
or they can be part of the solution..." 

In part, j 
because of the J ll 

so-called 'CNN , 

effect' of war * 

images on televi- 
sion audiences around the world, SFCG 
argues for a more ethical use of the 
media in order to counterbalance the 
negative effects and reverse the damage 
that has already been done. 

Today, Search for Common Ground 
can be said to be utilizing community 
media as a tool for social transformation 
within outcomes-based projects in a 
number of countries around the world. 
One such television project is in 
Macedonia. 

Nashe Maalo ("Our Neighborhood") 
is the first children's television program 
made to promote intercultural under- 
standing, to encourage conflict preven- 
tion in a multicultural society, and to 
impart specific conflict-resolution skills 
that children can use in their everyday 
lives. This unique series, co-produced by 
Common Ground Productions (CGP) and 
Search for Common Ground in 
Macedonia (SCGM), presents a timely 
opportunity to influence an entire gener- 
ation of children in Macedonia in the 
direction of mutual tolerance and 




The fact that ethnic Albanian, Macedonian, Roma, and Turkish 
youth showed more positive perceptions of each other after 
viewing only eight episodes underscores the value of the series 
and the need for sustaining the broadcast of the program. 



respect. 

Executive producer Eran Fraenkel 
feels that with Nashe Maalo, he is actual- 
ly teaching both adults and children how 
to use the media in their own country as 
a tool for social 
ff\ m tra nsf ormation. 

\n V A mmul "However, 
Hi fji li'-UI Jil we felt that tele- 
vision programs 
by themselves were too passive and not 
enough to make a sustainable change" 
Fraenkel said. Nashe Maalo uses lots of 
interactivity (similar to methods 
employed in Sesame Street) to get the 
children involved and invested in the 
program. Fraenkel also docs school and 
community outreach, to more directly 
involve all segments of the population. 
The Show — Nashe Maalo 

The show stars Karmen, an animated 
building with a voice, whose mission is 
to harbor peace within her dilapidated 
walls. She has been trying to talk to the 
grown-ups for years, but they have never 
listened. In their children, though, she 
sees a great capacity for learning, under- 
standing, generosity, and kindness. 

Karmen selects eight children from 
Macedonian, Roma, Turkish, and 
Albanian backgrounds, and creates an 
opportunity for them to meet. The chil- 
dren become friends and together dis- 
cover the secrets of the building. By lead- 
ing them on journeys through magical 
doorways, she provides them with the 



opportunity to see and learn about the 
world from each other's perspectives. 
Through this, the kids develop a deeper 
sense of mutual understanding and 
respect for one another. 

A trademark of Common Ground 
Productions, one that separates it from 
other production organizations, but 
makes it similar to community media, is 
to work with local professionals who rep- 
resent the ethnic groups for whom the 
production is intended and to rely on a 
minimal expatriate presence on site. The 
Nashe Maalo Production Team consists 
of approximately 100 professionals and 
support staff who come from the coun- 
try's Macedonian, Albanian, Turkish and 
Roma communities. The child actors that 
star in the series are likewise from these 
four groups. The resident producer is the 
only expatriate directly involved at the 
production site in Skopje, while CGP and 
SCGM provide on-going executive and 
technical guidance. 
Local Employment 

One of die underlying tensions in 
Macedonia is the weak economy and 
resulting lack of economic opportunities. 
Meanwhile, the making of Nashe Maalo 
provided jobs for over 100 local profes- 
sionals and support staff and a steady 
flow of business for local vendors supply- 
ing materials, equipment and rental 
space for the production. 
Capacity Building 

Nashe Maalo offers ongoing training 



opportunities for the Nashe Maalo Production Team. CGP continues to 
build the capacity of the team by providing overail executive guidance 
that includes rigorous reviewing of scripts and productions. A highly 
skilled resident producer is also on hand to provide guidance at the set 
and in post-production . One of the primary means of building capaci- 
ty is to have the local professionals take on primary responsibility for 
the writing and production of Nashe Maalo, along with the day-to-day 
management of operations: timelines, budgets, accounts, equipment, 
sets, etc. The Nashe Maalo Production Team is, in essence, learning the 
details of producing a professional 



"It has been wildly 
successful beyond all 
our initial expecta- 
tions." 

— Eran Fraenkel 



television series from start to com- 
pletion. 

The production team is also 
receiving training from Common 
Ground Productions and Sesame 
Workshop in skills they can contin- 
ue to use after the series is com- 
pleted. For example, the editing unit, which was created during the 
course of production, is likely to continue after the series' completion 
as a viable self-sustaining operation. 

So has Nashe Maalo worked? According to Fraenkel, "It has been 
wildly successful beyond all our initial expectations." According to 
research and surveys, more than 75 percent of Macedonian children 
across all ethnic groups watch and participate in the series. In addi- 
tion, more than 50 percent of parents also watch the show with their 
children. 

Nashe Maalo was found to have a very positive impact on chil- 
dren's views of themselves and others. When asked to describe mem- 
bers of the Albanian, Macedonian, Roma, and Turkish ethnic groups 
before viewing, many children demonstrated negative, stereotyped 
perceptions. After viewing, many children provided more positive 
descriptions when presented with images of people from other ethnic 
groups or their own. 

Macedonian children showed the greatest positive changes in per- 
ceptions of other ethnic groups. This evolution of attitudes among the 
dominant ethnic group is one of the most powerful findings of our 
research. Furthermore, Albanian children showed the greatest positive 
changes in perceptions of their own ethnic group. 

The fact that ethnic Albanian, Macedonian, Roma, and Turkish 
youth showed more positive perceptions of each other after viewing 
only eight episodes underscores the value of the series and the need 
for sustaining the broadcast of the program. If there is hope for build- 
ing mutual respect and understanding among different groups of peo- 
ple living in Macedonia, it lies with the country's young citizens. 
Efforts such as Nashe Maalo are a positive step toward a better, more 
peaceful future. 



Jeff Hansel! is the guest editor for this issue of the CMR. He is chair of the 
Northeast Region of the Alliance for Community Media and executive direc- 
tor of Maiden Access TV north of Boston. Ernailieff@matv.org 

— This report- was compiled and assembled from interviews with Eran 
Fraenkel and Susan Koscis, and from major parts of the SFCG website 
(http:liwww.sfcg.org) and other publications. 




CALL FOR ENTRIES 

The 2003 Common Ground Student 
Short Film Competition is now open to 
entries through the end of luly. This 
annual student film competition is open 
to all film students in die U,S. and 
abroad. The films that are selected will be 
included in the Common Ground Film 
Festival in Washington, DC, and in the 
traveling Common Ground University 
Film Series. 

Criteria for Selection: 

The films selected to be screened at 
the Common Ground Film Festival in 
Washington in fall 2003 will: 

A Be balanced in their portrayal of all 
sides of the conflict or issue; 

I. Communicate shared human expe- 
riences and qualities; 

* Avoid stereotyping by focusing on 
individuals rather than representatives of 
a group; 

* Promote understanding of the 
issues and of the people involved; 

1 Provide audiences with a broader 
context of the issues; 

a Be relevant to the important issues 
that people, communities, and countries 
face today. 

Film submission deadline: July 31, 2003 

For more Information go to: 
http://wwiv.sfcg.org or contact Susan 
Koscis. vice president of Arts and Culture, 
at 202.265. 1300 or skoscis@sfcg.org 



Eran Fraenkel is the Director of Southeast Europe Programs for the 
European Centre for Common Ground, Brussels. 



Produce Locally, Distribute Globally 



New Strategies to Make the Local Voices of our Global Village Heard 



by Mike Eisenmenger 

f /beginning the late 1980s, Deep 
Dish Satellite TV created and 
refined an innovative model for 
compiling community- produced media 
into thematic and timely programming 
with a national scope. One approach 
could have been to send a crew around 
the country collecting interviews, the 
same costly and time consuming 
approach used by commercial broadcast- 
ers. But instead, Deep Dish sought out 
local producers, far more capable of 
telling the stories of their own communi- 
ties and asked them to produce edited 
segments and shows for a coordinating 
producer chosen by Deep Dish. This 
approach resulted in some astonishing 
programs that probed a myriad of issues 
(farm crisis, labor, healthcare) with a 
depth and sensitivity seldom found on 
commercial news networks. 

The series was then satellitecast 
enabling public access centers to freely 
downlink and program the shows, thus 
redistributing the content back to its 
original sources. This method of decen- 
tralizing the initial production also led to 
the success of the Gulf Crisis Series (pro- 
duced by Paper Tiger TV/ Deep Dish) 
which collected hundreds of tapes from 
across the country in the months leading 
up to the first Gulf War and redistributed 
the content as an edited series of pro- 
grams prior to the launch of the war. 

In December 1999, the Independent 
Media Center (IMC) was launched in 
Seattle, Washington specifically to pro- 
vide coverage of the World Trade 
Organization protests. Over 300 volun- 
teer media activists converged to make it 
possible, and the week-long multifaceted 
coverage included a daily newspaper, a 
website with up to the minute articles, 
pictures, video and audio; and a daily TV 
program satellitecast across the country 
to public access centers and schools. 

The production of daily satellitecast 
(Showdown in Seattle) was a first for 
media activists. It was made possible by a 
collaborative effort between Seattle IMC 
coordinators and several media collec- 
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fives, some seasoned access producers 
(Changing America, Paper Tiger TV 
Whispered Media) and other experienced 
movement producers (Big Noise Films, 
HAVC, Sleeping Giant, VideoActive). 
These teams brought the skills and tools 
necessary to edit the programs, while 
pool foolage was culled from both the 
teams and 60 videographers work- 
ing in the field. As tapes 
came into the IMC 
center, they were 
dubbed to Betacam ^ 
and logged in preparation 
for all night edit sessions. 

This intake process was enormous, 
accumulating over 400 hours of footage 
during the course of the week, .finished 
programs were literally bicycled to the 
uplink site every morning and satellite- 
cast on time reserved by Deep Dish TV. 
Over the course of fire week, five 30- 
minute programs were produced and 
uplinked, The video archive later played a 
pivotal role in legal and civil rights pro- 
ceedings. 

The strength of the Seattle IMC model 
was to create a site -specific space timed 
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to an event where decentralized produc- 
tion could take place collaboratively. It 
successfully meshed media activism with 
the work of social movements, blending 
technical and social organizing practices 
into participatory media production. 

By April 2000, this model was repeat- 
ed successfully in Washington DC for the 
IMF/World Bank meetings, then in 
Prague, Quebec, Genoa, Buenos Aries, 
Chiapas, etc. Today, there are more than 
120 local independent media centers in 
20 countries. 

Even as I write this, a corner of my 
computer screen displays a live video 
stream from Geneva, Switzerland where 
the IMC has been covering the meeting 
of the G8 Summit. 

As the IMC concept has gone global, 
it has developed innovative solutions for 
decentralizing production and distribu- 
tion. One of the stumbling blocks of 
broadcast video has been to find an inex- 
pensive solution for distributing pro- 
gramming on the Internet other than 
with streamed media. While streaming 
media offers the immediacy of live feeds, 
it is ephemeral by nature and does not 
provide the quality necessary for 
rebroadcast usage or for community 
screenings. One evolving solution for 
sharing and distributing broadcast quali- 
ty footage has been to use digi- 
tal video compression 
I tools to reduce video 
" file sizes so that pro- 
gramming can be sent 
over the Internet using simple 
ftp client software (ftp is file transfer pro- 
tocol used for transferring large files). 
Users who download the compressed 
video files can then decode the files back 
to the original DV format for importing 
into their non-linear editing software. 
While there are an abundance of video 
compression tools available, the IMC has 
been using the VP3 codec, which is freely 
available as open source software and 
provides for smaller file sizes while main- 
taining acceptable broadcast quality. The 
beauty of this technique is that anyone 
using non-linear editing tools with high- 



Bspeed Internet access already has 
everything needed to begin distributing 
video in this manner. 

This past February 15, the New York 
City OIMC did a trial run focusing on 
VP3 as a video filesharing standard dur- 
ing the global peace demonstrations. 
The NYC-IMC set up a ftp server and 
invited IMCs from around the world to 
upload their own video coverage of 
events so all users could share, screen, 
and broadcast each other's coverage 
locally. This allows local producers to 
choose what is most appropriate for use 
in their own communities. The small 
amounl of time it takes to encode and 
decode these video files far outweighs 
the cost and time of shipping multiple 
tapes to all parts of the world. More sig- 
nificantly, it also brings us closer to real- 
izing a near real-time global video net- 
work with little or no infrastructure 
cost. 

European IMCs are now coordinat- 
ing a peer-to-peer file-sharing scheme 
based on the VP3 codec for the demon- 
strations in Geneva and Evian during 
the G8 meeting in June 2003. Since this 
is apeer-to-peer network, (in progress 
as of this writing), the increased band- 
width allows for many simultaneous 
uploads and downloads. 

While the Independent Media 
Center is geared toward covering social 
justice issues internationally, the tech- 
niques are accessible to all community 
media producers. One can easily imag- 
ine public access producers extending 
their own unique social networks into 
shared video networks to expand the 
reach and depth of their programming. 
At a time when the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission is enacting rule 
changes that will result in even greater 
consolidation of mass media, these new 
strategies may be the only way that the 
local voices of our global village will be 
heard. 

Additional information and techni- 
cal guides for using VP3 can be found 
on the MNN web site at 
http://mnn.org/cmJcmr 

Michael Eisenmenger is senior commu- 
nity media specialist at Manhattan 
Neighborhood Network, New York City. 
Contact him at michael@mnn.org 



Bucking the Trends 

Fostering Local Television 
in the Age of Globalization 




by Robert Huesca 

' rile the trend in broadcasting 
/worldwide has been toward the 
concentration of ownership by 
corporate media giants, a movement 
across Latin America has resisted global 
privatization efforts by constructing low- 
powered, low-budget, citizen-run televi- 
sion stations. Scattered reports of these 
grassroots efforts document the growth of 
low-powered television stations from 
Guatemala and Honduras to Brazil and 
Bolivia. They offer hope, inspiration, and 
concrete steps that local communities 
can take to invigorate citizen broadcast 
initiatives. 
Global Trends 

Political and economic changes in 
Latin America in the 1980s and 1990s 
have mirrored those experienced in other 
parts of the third world and in Eastern 
Europe. The fall of the Berlin Wall coin- 
cided with the decline of authoritarian 
governments, the rise of U.S. -styled elec- 
toral politics, and the "rationalization" of 
national economies. Runaway corporate 
capitalism appears to be the global norm, 
bringing with it high-priced political cam- 
paigns, frozen wages, eliminated subsi- 
dies on basic goods, unlimited foreign 
access to resources, and cut-rates on state 
industries put up for sale. Uruguayan 
novelist Eduardo Galeano has captured 
the essence of contemporary policies as 
"die privatization of wealth and the subsi- 
dization of debt." 

These contemporary policies seem 
unlikely to foster nonprofit movements to 
democratize the media. Yet the political 
hostility toward the state and the embrace 
of the marketplace have generared unan- 
ticipated and unintended consequences 
for mass media in Latin America. 

The rhetoric of "democracy" coupled 
with political and economic deregulation 
converted much of Latin America into a 
supermarket of the industrialized world. 




Two reporters from Bolivian tin miner's union 
radio station, Radio Nacional de Huanuni, conduct 
a live broadcast for radio with women discussing 
neighborhood problems. One reporter is using a 
camcorder for later transmission on the commu- 
nity's television station. 




Two announcers from Bolivian tin miner's union 
radio station, Radio Nacional de Huanuni, con- 
duct the morning news program. 




An announcer takes a break outside of the 
Bolivian tin miner's union radio station, Radio 
Nacional de Huanuni, which transmits a short- 
wave broadcast. 
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Nongovernmental organizations (NGOs) 
and civic groups, which have a tradition of 
grassroots support in Latin America, have 
entered this newly opened supermarket to 
purchase cheap, consumer electronics, 
which can be used to produce and trans- 
mit television programs inexpensively. In 
the case of Bolivia, the state has not 
closed down these low-powered stations 
(whose legality is unclear), perhaps 
because of policy confusions created by 
the frenzied deregulation in the 1980s. 
The Unlikely Case of Bolivia 

1 traveled to Bolivia in 1993 and 1994 
to conduct dissertation research of the 
well-known community radio stations of 
the tin miners' unions. The mood of the 
tin miners was pessimistic and somber 
given the worldwide 
collapse of the tin mar- 
ket, the depletion of 
natural resources, and 
the privatization of the 
state mining industry. 
While these factors 
have resulted in the 
loss of jobs and the 

consequent demise of 

miners' radio stations, 

they have been accom- 
panied by the creation 

of a virtual network of 

television stations in 

mining and other rural 

areas. 

The creation of 

community television 

stations in Bolivia is 

surprising. First, 

Bolivia is the poorest 

country in Latin 

America after Haiti, with most people — 
especially those in rural areas— unable to 
earn enough money to meet everyday liv- 
ing expenses. Second, Bolivia has been 
among the most repressive political states 
particularly in regard to television broad- 
casting. Television did not reach Bolivia 
until 1969, and even then only govern- 
ment and a few university stations were 
allowed to broadcast. That all changed 
with broadcast regulation reforms in the 
mid- 1980s, which set off the fastest 
growth trend in the purchase of both 
receivers and transmitters in all of Latin 
America. 

To be sure, some of the increase in 
broadcasting has been driven by existing 
corporations in search of lucrative new 




The tradition of grass- 
roots organizing in Bolivia 
has been beneficial to the 
community television move- 
ment Labor unions and. 
rural electrical cooperatives 
have provided ready -made 
funding vehicles for the 
stations. In addition, these 
organizations are character- 
ized by their participatory 
traditions of self-gover- 
nance, which have carried 
over into the administration 
of the television stations. 



A reporter from Bolivian tin miner's union radio station, 
Radio Nacional de Huanuni. conducts live interviews with 
women who discuss neighborhood issues and problems. 



markets. Nevertheless most, if not all, 
rural stations have been opened by labor 
unions, utility cooperatives, and munici- 
pal governments that have put a sur- 
charge on electrical bills or worker's dues 
to pay for staff and 
equipment. A typical 
station is housed in a 
small adobe structure 
outfitted with con- 
sumer-grade compo- 
nents: a satellite dish, a 
fewVHS decks, a cam- 
corder, monitors, and 
transmitter capable of 
powering 5 to 50 watts. 
Depending on the budg- 
et of the station, person- 
nel ranged from a single 
equipment operator to 
operators and a small 
team of program pro- 
ducers, usually made up 
of local youth. 

The tradition of grass- 
roots organizing in 
Bolivia has been benefi- 
cial to the community television move- 
ment. Labor unions and rural, electrical 
cooperatives have provided ready-made 
funding vehicles for the stations. In addi- 
tion, these organizations are character- 
ized by their participatory traditions of 
self-governance, which have carried over 
into the administration of the television 
stations. The management of the stations 
were overseen typically by a board of 
directors comprised of elected officials or 
by special delegates chosen by union, 
cooperative, and community members, 

These democratic structures have had 
a significant impact on the programming 
of the stations. Although the overwhelm- 
ing amount of programming is of foreign 
origin (upward of 90 percent), the stations 



have been used for local organiz- 
ing, debate, and discussion. The 
miners' unions, for example, regu- 
larly tape record declarations, 
Speeches, and activities from dis- 
tant demonstrations and negotia- 
tions for later broadcast to rank- 
and-file and community members 
in their home towns. They claim 
that such uses of television have 
helped build solidarity and coor- 
dinate social movements. 
Likewise, municipalities invite 
activists and political candidates 
into the community stations to discuss 
public affairs, and they send cameras into 
the streets to document festivals and civic 
projects. Station directors suggested that 
such programming has strengthened cul- 
tural and political autonomy of their 
towns. 

Indeed, nearly every station manager, 
program producer, and board director I 
spoke with felt that local television con- 
tributed positively to civic life, although 
they expressed fears of decaying morals 
and lost traditions due to the influx of 
such massive amounts of foreign pro- 
gramming. Despite these legitimate con- 
cerns, nearly all station personnel I spoke 
with saw the benefits of community tele- 
vision outweighing potential harms. 

The Bolivian experience with local tel- 
evision functions as an inspirational 
example in times of despair over the con- 
solidation of communication resources 
into fewer and greedier hands. Their abili- 
ty to carve out strong community com- 
munication niches in a history of authori- 
tarian control and economic hardship is a 
testimony to the creative capacity of ordi- 
nary people. Our own context of deregu- 
lation and consolidation is filled with 
promising rhetoric of expanded choices 
and freedom of expression. Community 
communicators must seize upon such 
rhetoric and wedge it between the sys- 
tem's contradictions to ensure that the 
public access tradition has a vibrant, 
promising future. 

Robert Huesca is an associate professor 
in the Department of Communication at 
Trinity University in San Antonio, Texas,. 
Email. Rhiiesca@fiimty.edu. His research 
interests are in communication and social 
change, community media, and internation- 
al communication. 
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Loud and Clear from Barranquilla, Colombia 



Our Media, Not Theirs! 



by Clemencia Rodriguez 

his past May, Barranquilla, a large 
' w/ # Caribbean city on the Atlantic 
coast of Colombia welcomed 70 
academics, activists, and foundation offi- 
cers with a common interest in media 
justice and citizens' media. The event — 
OURMedia III — was the result of a collab- 
oration between OURMedia [www.our- 
medianet.org) and the Universidad del 
Norte ( www. uninorte. edu.co) . 

We came to Barranquilla from Korea, 
Japan, South Africa, Brazil, Argentina, 
Chile, Uruguay, Denmark, Canada, and 
the U.S. Some of us traveled for days, 
missed planes, lost our luggage, but final- 
ly arrived in one piece, and with all the 
ganas in the world to engage in three 
days (and their nights) of intense dia- 
logue, discussion, networking, and of 
course, getting to know that "other" 
Colombia kept in the shadows by main- 
stream mass media. 

A thousand one stories could be told 
about OURMedia III in Barranquilla. 
1 could tell you about 
my feelings of awe 
during our visits to 
local communication 
for social change proj- 
ects, such as the 
Colegio del Cuerpo: a 
dance collective 
formed by inner city 
kids (and their teach- 
ers). Here were kids 
who normally would 
have joined the guer- 
rilla or the right-wing 
militias, but instead 
opted for creating 

their own little world, where anger and 
pain become beautiful choreographies, 
and not bullets on the bodies of others. 

I could talk of the strange experience 
of viewing a video documentary pro- 
duced by students all about the street 
vendor near their school, and how we all 
stormed out of the viewing room to buy 
the senora's juicy empanadas and mango 
juice. 




Kids watching themselves on video at the 
Colombia, May 19, 2003. 

What of the CiudadArteria project, 
where young Barranquilleros produce 
documentaries about everyday life in 
busy intersections of their city and then 
project Ihem on a large screen on the 




Information Summit panel, OURMedia III, Barranquilla, Colombia, 2003 

intersection itself? The night was hot and 
wet, and as we were invited to share the 
bystanders' umbrellas, we shared the 
experience of the neighbors watching 
themselves and their daily routines on 
the big screen. 

The conference itself consisted of 
several panels designed to meet needs 
we have been worrying about for years. A 
panel on evaluation dealt with the 



CiudadArteria project, downtown Barranquilla, 



urgency of designing appropriate 
methodologies to evaluate community 
media projects; Jo Tacchi told us about 
ethnographic methods; Patricia Tellez, 
Ole Prehn, Victor Van Oeyen, and 
Alfonso Gurnucio-Dagron told us about 
specific evaluation studies of communi- 
ty radio and television in different parts 
of the world. A different panel dealt with 
regulatory frameworks, what has 
worked, what has not; Lumko Mtinde 
told us how South African media regula- 
tors are trying to balance access to fre- 
quencies for what they call the three 
tiers: public media, commercial media, 
and community media. 

One of our main panels was devoted 
entirely to the World Summit of the 
Information Society to be convened by 
the United Nations in December of 2003 
in Geneva, Switzerland. (See article on 
page 35.) 

1 believe there was consensus in the 
room of the Summit being more an 
excuse than an end in itself; given what 
we know about other UN summits, and 
having experienced the exclusionary 
practices with which the Information 
Summit is being organized, we do not 
expect much from the WS1S itself; on the 
other hand, the Summit is being used by 
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Data management software 
developed for the unique needs 
of media access centers. 



Facil is software designed just for media access 
centers, addressing their wide range of needs 
from contact information to equipment inventory, 
from equipment and facility reservations to project 
budgeting and reporting, from program library 
to channel scheduling. Highly automated and fully 
ntegrated, this program makes all the information 
available throughout your organization to every 
staff member in real time. 

After more than ten years of development and 
incorporating the input of PEG access centers 
across the country, Facil has evolved into the 
most comprehensive and effective solution to the 
exceptional data management requirements of 
a media access center, Facil is already serving over 
90 organizations from coast to coast, recovering 
the staff time previously lost to paperwork and 
improving service levels. 
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For more information or questions about Facil 
call Access Tucson at 520.624.9833. 



Visit our website at access.tucson.org/facil 

and take the Facil on-line tour. ^- 




OURMedia exhibit at "Becoming the Media Workshop" 



media justice collectives, NGOs, activists 
in each country to involve the entire civil 
society in national social movements 
around the right to communicate, the 
need for open-source software, and need 
for low-cost access to information tech- 
nologies. 

In other words, we need the environ- 
mentalists, the feminists, the minority 
movements, the gays, lesbians, and 
transgendered, the peace activists, the 
anti-globalization activists, and the 
human rights activists to appropriate the 
demands for media justice as their own. 
All in all, we heard approximately 50 pre- 
sentations in three days, all covering dif- 
ferent topics related to citizens' commu- 
nication. We also had a poster session 
with presentations on different commu- 
nity media projects such as the Chiapas 
Media Project, which provides video 
technologies and training to Indigenous 
and campesino communities in 
Southern Mexico. Another was Radio 
Chiriqmtebe, a community radio station 
trying to function as a tool for peace in 
one of the most violent areas in 
Colombia. (Soon all these papers and 
presentations will be available at our 
website at www.ourmedianet.org). 

Some of us who have attended past 
OURMedia meetings were pleased with 
the number of activists at OURMedia III 
engaged in real dialogue with the aca- 
demics. In words of Dee Dee Halleck: 
"The 'indymedia' folk had a great get- 
together and it was amazing to see the 
young Independent Media Centers' 
activists from at least five countries lis- 
tening to the academics who are actually 
taking their work seriously enough to 
even have footnotes and appendices on 
them!" Another highlight of the event 
was the strong presence of very young 



academics and activists; it was refreshing 
to have three and four different genera- 
tions in the same room at all times, the 
younger ones being in their mid-twen- 
ties. 

Founded in 2000, OURMedia/ 
NUESTROSMedios is an emerging global 
network with the goal of facilitating a 
long-term dialogue between academics, 
activists, practitioners and policy experts 
around media justice and citizens' media 
initiatives. OURMedia is founded on the 
principles that, first, all communities 
and collectives need to communicate, 
express themselves, inform and be 
informed, dialogue with others, and to 
network; and second, that every commu- 
nity and collective has the right to the 
appropriate communication and infor- 
mation technologies and know-how to 
meet Its historical communication and 
information needs. OURMedia provides 
a space for collaboration in which needs 
and alternatives can be identified in the 
areas of communication and informa- 
tion infrastructure, policy, and research. 
Ultimately, the goal of OURMedia is to 
design and develop initiatives that can 
strengthen citizens' media, community 
media, and alternative media in national 
and international policy arenas. One of 
our main objectives in the middle term 
is to help establish citizens' media as a 
strong voice in the floors of the World 
Summit of the Information Society 
( WSIS) and The World Social Forum 
fWSF), among other international 
forums. Currently OURMedia includes 
ISO academics, activists, and students 
working in twenty countries. 




Clemencia Rodriguez is associate profes- 
sor in the Department of Communication, 
University of Oklahoma. Email clemen- 
cia@ou.edu 



A Street Festival in 
Barranquilla, Coiombia 

barranquilla, coLOMBM-Paseo Bolivar, May 
19, 2003. "CiudadArtcria" {"City Artery") is a 
street festival, with music and entertainment 
to gather the crowd to view the video docu- 
mentary about the street and the neighbor- 
hood. The location of the festival and screen- 
ing changes from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood as a new documentary is completed. 
This is the type of community organizing 
event that is common to community-based 
media around the world., .a few North 
Americans remarked how it reminded them of 
early projects in video and media in the U.S. 
in the 1960s and 1970s. 

Basically, this event in Colombia is a 
reflection of the roots of access... 
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Film and Video Clips of the Arts 
* BAJJ-Ef>-OPEiW* ORCHESTRA - 
CHAMBER MUSIC - ARCHITECTURE - 
FILM - THEATRE - DOCUMEMTARY - 
FINE ART - CHORAL - ANIMATION - 

Mid more... 

Brought to you by The Lloyd E. Rlglor - 
Lawrence E. Deutsch Foundation 

k, CA 91503 
(323) 878-0283 Fax (323) 878-0329 
cashiail@earthlink.net 
www.ClasslcArtsShowcase.org 



Summit to Address Global Information Society 



he World Surnmii on the 
"jf Information Society will be held 
v S in tw 




l two phases. The first phase 
of WSIS will take place in Geneva host 
ed by the Government of Switzerland 
from 10 to 12 December 2003. The second phase will take place 
in Tunis hosted by the Government of Tunisia, from 16 to 1 8 
November 2005. 
The Challenge 

The global information society is evolving at breakneck 
speed. The accelerating convergence between telecommunica- 
tions, broadcasting multimedia and information and communi- 
cation technologies (ICTs) is driving new products and services, 
as well as ways of conducting business and commerce. At the 
same time, commercial, social and professional opportunities are 
exploding as new markets open to competition and foreign 
investment and participation. The modern world is undergoing a 
fundamental transformation as the industrial society that 
marked the 20th century rapidly gives way to the information 
society of the 21st century. This dynamic process promises a fun- 
damental change in all aspects of our lives, including knowledge 
dissemination, social interaction, 
economic and business practices, 
political engagement, media, educa- 
tion, health, leisure and entertain- 
ment. We are indeed in the midst of 
a revolution, perhaps the greatest 
that humanity has ever experienced. 
To benefit the world community, the 
successful and continued growth of 
this new dynamic requires global 
discussion. 
The Opportunity 

The World Summit on the Information Society will provide a 
unique opportunity for all key stakeholders to assemble at a 
high-level gathering and to develop a better understanding of 
this revolution and its impact on the international community. It 
aims to bring together Heads of State, Executive Heads of Un ited 
Nations agencies, industry leaders, non-governmental organiza- 
tions, media representatives and civil society in a single high- 
level event. The roles of the various partners (Member States, UN 
specialized agencies, private sector and civil society) in ensuring 
smooth coordination of the practical establishment of the infor- 
mation society around the globe will also be at the heart of the 
Summit and its preparation. 
Outcome 

The anticipated outcome of the Summit is to develop and 
foster a clear statement of political will and a concrete plan of 
action for achieving the goals of the Information Society, while 
fully reflecting all the different interests at stake. The scope and 
nature of this ambitious project will require partnerships with 
public and private entities, and such partnerships will be actively 
sought in the coming months. 



world summit 
on the information society 

Geneva 2003 - Tunis 2005 
http-JIwww, itiidntlwsis 



Who will Participate? 

Governments. All governments have 
a stake in the Information Society, what- 
ever their level of national income or 
their infrastructure facilities. 

Governments are key for bringing 
the benefits of the Information Society to everyone through the 
development of national and global policies and frameworks to 
meet the challenges of the Information Society. In their pursuit of 
the public interest, governments can raise awareness, facilitate 
access to information for the public, and they also can lay the 
foundations for all citizens to benefit from Information and 
Communication Technologies in terms of improved quality of life, 
social services and economic growth 

Private Sector. The private sector will play an active role, in 
conjunction with governments and civil society, by offering an 
economically viable model to achieve the development objectives 
on the world agenda. The contribution of the private sector is 
instrumental in creating the material conditions for universal 
access to information and value-added ICT services. Its involve- 
ment in the Summit will promote economic growth and new part- 
nerships, technology transfer, increase awareness of new tech- 
nologies, and motivate the creation of local content development 



Why is the role of ICT and mass media so important to the creation of an Information Society? 

ICT and mass media can and will provide a powerful tool to leapfrog the existing development 
divide and accelerate efforts to achieve the Millennium Development Goals of combating poverty, 
hunger, disease, illiteracy, environment degradation and gender inequality. Without the widespread 
and innovative use of ICTs, the MDGs may prove impossible to attain. ICT and mass media can also 
provide a global economic stimulus in a time of technology downturn where the appropriate meas- 
ures and incentives are applied. The digital divide is one of the greatest non-tariff barriers to world 
trade among developed and developing countries aiike. ICT and mass media will serve development 
goals, provided that access to information and communication is universal, and affordable, and free- 
dom of expression is protected as a fundamental, right. It also requires a policy framework is in place 
that is transparent, predictable and encourages competition. 



and skilled employment opportunities. 

The private sector input to the Summit is being facilitated by 
the Coordinating Committee of Business Interlocutors (CCBI), 
chaired by the International Chamber of Commerce (ICC). 

Civil Society. Civil society is playing an active role in identify- 
ing the social and cultural consequences of current trends and in 
drawing attention to the need to introduce democratic accounta- 
bility on the strategic options taken at all levels. Its diversity and, 
often, hands-on approach to issues, make civil society a key play- 
er in the renewed international partnership called for by the UN 
Secretary-General. 

United Nations Family. The Summit offers a unique opportu- 
nity for the global community to reflect, discuss and give shape to 
our common destiny in an era when countries and peoples are 
interconnected as never before. The UN famiiy of organizations 
serves as a catalyst for change by bringing together state govern- 
ments, as well as the private sector, international institutions and 
civil society in pursuit of common goals. The United Nations sys- 
tem and its specialized agencies will be deeply involved in the 
organization and holding of the Summit, with the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU) taking a lead role. 
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The video messaging 
leader that stays tuned 
to your success! 




It's time 
for better 
communication 
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For hundreds of communities, the name 
TargetVision is synonymous with better 
communication. Easily design, edit and 
manage messages that capture viewers' 
attention ... and publish to your Web site 
without duplicate effort. We also offer an 
unprecedented range of services that 
could only come from well over 15 years 
of experience succeeding alongside 
customers of all sizes. 

We invite you to contact us to find out 
why TargetVision is the preferred video 
messaging source for Fortune 500 
companies, governments, cable and 
community access channels, schools, 
retirement communities and more. 





With Matrox InfonetTV you become the "go to" channel and web site for all that's local. 

7f Easy-to-use creation tools Live or MPEG-2 video ft Intuitive scheduling and logging 

■?: Multiple independent zones Remote data entry via the web Wire feed data services 

Superior broadcast quality n Automatic website generation 1 Affordable, single PC solution 

To arrange a demonstration, call us today at 1-800-361-4903 or visit www.matrox.com/video 




(^Digital Video Solutions ' " 





It's free — and available 24/7 to round out your schedule. 
With new programming in reading, literature, social studies, and the arts. 

Contact Dana Rouse at 1-800-228-8030 ext. 4 or channel@learner.org 

www.learrier.org 
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